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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Our readers will have been fully prepared for the sensational 
disclosures of the past month. By conscientious students of 
Anglo-German relations they could have been 
foreseen and foretold with precision. Let us 
avoid losing the wood for the trees. It is one 
of the cardinal doctrines of real politik, or practical politics, 
as understood in Germany, to take obstacles or rivals in detail 
and destroythem. The German Empire, founded on blood and 
iron forty years ago, had pursued this policy with uncheckered 
success. Denmark was the first victim, Austria the second, and 
France the third. Their overthrow was compassed within a 
decade. Denmark was so unfortunate as to possess territories 
coveted by Germany, because necessary for the future construc- 
tion of the Kiel Canal and the doubling of German sea-power ; 
Austria~-Hungary must be defeated in order that Prussia might 
become the leading German Power; France in order that 
Prussianised Germany might become the first European Power. 
In each case the victims were successfully isolated and discredited 
by astute diplomacy, and then suddenly overwhelmed by superior 
force. Thirty years elapsed during which the German Empire 
remained at peace, weakening her neighbours by fomenting 
quarrels and promoting several wars. She prospered amazingly 
and postured as a pillar of peace. Meanwhile her political ambi- 


tions expanded with her material growth. Napoleonic dreams of 
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world-wide conquest flashed across the brain of her imaginative 
tuler, whose eloquence from time to time startled the world, 
though few realised its full significance. It was only intended 
for home consumption, but no embargo could be placed on its 
export. Neighbouring Powers became uneasy; former friends 
suspicious, former rivals composed their feuds—aunited they might 
hope’ to stand, divided they must inevitably fall. The German 
army automatically increased by leaps and bounds; the German 
navy was launched on an ocean of Anglophobia during the South 
African War, and the fires of frenzy have been deliberately and 
systematically stoked ever since. “‘ Our destiny lies upon the 
water” was the Imperial catchword and subsequently the popular 
catchword. “ Without the consent of Germany’s ruler nothing 
must happen in any part of the world.” Again, “As my grand- 
father reorganised the army, so I shall reorganise my navy without 
flinching, and in the same way, so that it will stand on the same 
level as my army, and that with its help the German Empire shall 
reach the place which it has not yet attained.’ These sentiments 
crystallised in the preamble of the Navy Act of 1900, scheduling 
the British Navy as the objective of the German Navy. 


Every European Power was threatened from the same quarter: 
France equally with ourselves—the Imperial sabre rattled 
Th audibly along her frontier; Russia no less than 
e : 

Syndicate France, and at inopportune moments Hohen- 

zollerns in “‘ shining armour ” appeared in various 
capitals. Long-continued German effort to become the over-lord 
of Europe, before whom all other Powers must bow the knee, 
was in a fair way to becoming realised, and the liberties and 
independence of smaller nations were impetilled. The position 
was rendered trebly menacing by the fact that Germany was the 
predominant partner in a powerful alliance, whose junior members 
had hardly a soul to call their own. For threatened nations it was 
simply a question as to whether they should stand together in a 
defensive pact against the common bully, or allow themselves to 
be separated and dealt with in detail, with the former fate of 
Denmark, Austria-Hungary, and France before them. That is 
the whole European question as is revealed by every international 
incident. Germany has powerful allies, but she denies the right 
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of other nations to form friendships, because every serious friend- 
ship is necessarily a bulwark against aggression, and there is only 
one formidable aggressor in Europe to-day. It would, in the 
face of such elementary incontestable facts and of every mani- 
festation of German diplomacy, seem impossible for any sensible 
Englishman, Frenchman, or Russian to suggest any solution of 
the European problem except one, namely, that their respective 
countries should develop their belligerent strength to their maxi- 
mum capacity by land and sea, and be prepared to stand together 
in the common cause of peace. But apparently there are persons 
who would resent being described as other than intelligent who 
deliberately advocate that Germany should be encouraged to levy 
what toll or blackmail she pleases on her neighbours, while they 
should refrain from combining, but should pursue a policy of 
“splendid isolation” and avoid “entangling alliances.” If the 
hateful truth may be told, there is a large and powerful inter- 
national syndicate, with ramifications in every capital, including 
London and Paris, working chiefly through corrupt or cosmo- 
politan papers, inspired or controlled by that hateful figure 
the International Jew*—if we may use a word which shocks 
our esteemed contemporary, the Spectator. These internationa- 
lists, alias pro-Germans, demand that, in “ the interests of peace,” 
Europe shall pass unresistingly under the German yoke. 


GREAT BRITAIN is to give the signal, if we listen to the advice 
of wealthy aliens who repay our hospitality by playing the game 
‘Submit of our enemies, who are to be allowed to dominate 
and Suffer”? the Continent, while we sink to the level of the 

Isle of Man. That is clearly the programme of 

Anglo-Swiss, Anglo-Germans, and Cocoa magnates 
who control a large portion of the Radical Press, and seek to 
coerce the Radical Government; while among so-called Unionist 
papers, which derive their inspiration from Potsdam, or are 
mere Bourse organs, the same note is struck by gifted members 
of the chosen race, who are becoming a positive peril to their 
adopted country. “‘ Appease Germany at all costs. If she wants 


* We should always be careful to distinguish between the National Jew, 
who is a patriot, and the International Jew, who is a cosmopolitan and usually 
an enemy of England and a more or less avowed agent of Germany. 
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your trade, let her have it. If she wants your possessions, let 
herhavethem. If she wants to reduce your ship-building pro- 
gramme, reduce it. If she wants to increase her own, let her 
increase it to her heart’s content. The more “‘ Dreadnoughts” she 
has, the better; the fewer you have, the better. It all makes for 
peace. If she wants to overrun Europe, let her overrun it. Peace 
is the greatest of British interests, and therefore no price is too 
great to pay forit. If Germany invades you, ‘submit and suffer, 
in the words of an eminent Nonconformist divine. Counter- 
preparations are costly and will interfere with social reforms, to 
say nothing of the steadiness of stocks and shares, because you 
might be tempted to resist, whereas if resistance is made impossible 
all temptation will be removed. Let Germany have whatever 
she wants, and all will be well.” Happily, the British Govern- 
ment, in spite of a deplorable record on National Defence and a 
continuous stream of silly, sentimental speeches, has not reached 
the depths of abasement of our Swiss and other Pacificists. Indeed, 
Great Britain has recently given the world a striking object-lesson 
in the wisdom of the alternative policy. Once knuckle down to a 
bully and you will have perpetual war. Stand up to him and you 
will have peace. Our readers will be far better informed than our- 
selves upon recent events, because they will enjoy the advantage 
of having read the statement of Sir Edward Grey in the House 
of Commons on November 27, which will give a very different 
impression from the deluge of mendacity now flooding Germany 
with the object of keeping the voter up to the patriotic mark at 
the impending elections, and preparing the way for another out- 
break of German “Dreadnoughts.” But the facts are familiar 
to every intelligent observer. 


Arter the visits of the German Emperor and the German 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess to this country—which were 
danger-signals to all serious students of German 
methods, accompanied as they were by a positive 
Niagara of gush from prominent politicians and leading journals, 
while the Potsdam Press was positively off its head with excite- 
ment, and in consequence of all this fatuity and gush Germany 
deemed the moment propitious to make yet another attempt to 
break up the Entente between this country and France. Great 


Signals 
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Britain was so clearly in the hands of Jews, Quakers, sentimen- 
talists, and cranks. She was prepared to eat any number of 
leeks and, ex hypothesi, would abandon France under pressure in 
the supposed interests of peace, and Germany would then be able 
to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with our betrayed 
and exasperated neighbour—at our expense. That was the 
calculation. Alternatively, should Great Britain unexpectedly 
stand firm another Anglophobe agitation might be success- 
fully engineered in Germany which would materialise in 
yet another batch of super-“ Dreadnoughts.” It was heads 
the German Government won, and tails they didn’t lose. 
That is the whole explanation of the sudden appearance of a 
German gunboat, the Panther, at Agadir on July 1—the chosen 
day of challenge, because, as the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
had barely left these shores, our sense of hospitality might be 
expected to restrain us from being “ disagreeable to our dear 
German Cousin.” London society, which prostrated itself before 
the Prince last summer, has had its reward this autumn 
in the shape of his Royal Highness’s indecent manifestations 
of hatred of England, which were no surprise to those 
acquainted with his real sentiments. France could be safely 
bullied, humiliated, attacked, should she dare single-handed 
to stand up to Germany and resist the preposterous demands 
presented to her to the accompaniment of warlike prepara- 
tions, while the Panther, plus the Berlin, remained at Agadir. 
British Ministers were extraordinarily patient ; German Ministers 
correspondingly insolent. Our inquiries were not even deemed 
worth an answer. The position was critical, but, happily, our 
Government had the necessary nerve. Mr Lloyd George has 
made many vile and vicious speeches, setting class agaiast 
classin this country, and the harm they have done is immeasur- 
able; but on July 21, after German warships had been three 
weeks at Agadir without any explanation on the part of the 
German Government, while the inspired Press was proclaiming 
that they had come to stay, and Germany was adopting a 
truculent attitude towards France, clearly intended either to 
provoke war or to break up the Entente, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made some atonement for past indiscretions by a speech 
at the Mansion House as irreproachable in terms as it was unmis- 
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takable in tone, which, backed as it was by the determination of the 
Cabinet, saved the peace of Europe, which does not depend, as 
illusionists pretend to imagine, upon honeyed words or aversion 
to war, but upon the amount of belligerent power behind peaceful 
intentions. The speaker merely declared that we were neither 
a quantité négligeable nor a faithless friend. That such a declara- 
tion at such a moment should have infuriated the German Govern- 
ment proves that the Kaiser and his advisers had regarded us 
as both the one and the other. 


GERMANY realised that she had once again completely mis- 
judged the international situation, was woefully misinformed 
Th concerning British policy, underrated the forti- 
e Onl 

Way tude of an aroused France, and had forgotten the 

loyalty of Russia to her ally. After some perilous 
hesitation, during which we may be sure that Austria-Hungary’s 
“enthusiasm” was carefully considered in Berlin, while Italy’s 
reluctance could hardly be concealed, as a practical Power 
Germany accepted the situation, deciding that the game was 
not worth the candle. That the German Government has got 
itself into a mess with various sections of the German 
people, some of whom complain of its irresolution at a critical 
moment, others of its menacing excess of zeal, goes without 
saying. It is not our concern; we are only interested in 
applying the moral which is the one our readers must be almost 
tired of hearing, viz., that if you wish to keep the peace with 
such a Power as Germany there is one way and only one way, 
namely, by convincing her that she stands to lose more than she 
is likely to gain by breaking the peace. That is the case for the 
Entente between France and England, which has supplied 
yet another instance of its pacific influence. It is the case 
for extending the Entente between ourselves and France into 
a Triple Entente, embracing Russia, who, as we have suggested, 
played an important and valuable part during the recent crisis. 
If these three Powers develop their armaments to their utmost 
capacity, and make it plain to the world that any other nation 
who deliberately picks a quarrel with any one of them will have 
to reckon with the three, there is no human probability of a 
great European war. If, on the other hand, any of them listen 
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to false or foolish counsellors, who advise England to 
abandon France, and France to abandon England, and both 
to abandon Russia, while Russia abandons both, the sole effect 
would be that each of these Powers would be completely at the 
mercy of Germany, and Europe would pass under the domination 
of the Prussian Junker. That Radicals, who affect to regard 
themselves as the party of progress, should seriously advocate a 
policy which could only result in the establishment of a universal 
despotism of reaction would be amazing, were Radicals capable 
of amazing. The single object of German cajolery at the present 
moment, as of German coercion recently, is to break up the 
Entente, but it should only serve to cement the Entente, which 
has justified its existence on several critical occasions, but never 
with such éclat as this autumn. Unionists are prepared to give 
full credit to the Cabinet on this question, but they are entitled 
to ask in return that any weak spots detected in our naval 
organisation, or rather want of organisation, should be immediately 
made good, and that the whole question of national defence by 
land and sea should be reconsidered in the light of recent events; 
that there should be a cessation of misleading speeches, and that 
the country should be taken into the confidence of the Government 
and educated in the true proportions of the danger that confronts 
us. We would call our readers’ attention to the remarkable series 
of articles in the Morning Post (November 8 to 15) entitled “‘ The 
Writing on the Wall,” which discuss the outlook with masterly 
abilityandexceptionalknowledge. Wetrustthey will be republished 
if only for the sake of those who are twaddling anew about “a 
clean slate.” Theslateisclean enough. Let us write on it as before: 
“The Peace of Europe largely depends on the common-sense, 
the strength, the loyalty, and the patriotism of Great Britain.” 


On Wednesday afternoon, November 8, Mr. Balfour ‘put an end 
to an impossible position by announcing his resignation of the 
u ,. Unionist Leadership. His retirement was charac- 
r.Balfour’s, ... . 

Resignation teristically unexpected and unobtrusive, and had 

evidently been considerately arranged with a view 
to causing the least possible friction and to facilitate 
the task of his followers in selecting a successor. The 
momentous announcement was made at a specially convened 
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meeting of the Executive Committee of the City of London 
Conservative Association, and although a few intimate friends 
and colleagues were privy to his intention, the secret wag 
successfully kept, and the political world was startled by the 
swiftness and suddenness of the ex-Premier’s action. Punch 
in particular looked uncommonly foolish. At an obscure office 
in Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Joseph Dimsdale, and in the presence of a 
scanty gathering, as it was impossible for busy men to attend at 
such short notice, the Leader of the Opposition, in a dignified and 
moving speech, made known his decision: “I desire to say that 
after very long and serious thought I have come to the conclusion, 
for reasons which I shall give you in a moment, that the time has 
arrived when I ought to resign—not my seat—which I hope you 
will allow me, as long as you think I can serve you, to retain— 
but my Leadership of the Party with which I have been so long 
connected and to whose fortunes I still hope todo good service.” 
He did not suppose that any one aware of the facts would grudge 
him some period of repose or would think he was making an 
unreasonable request “in asking, not that I shall be released 
from public service, but that I shall be released from the con- 
tinuous and unceasing strain which inevitably falls on a Leader of 
a Party at any period of our history, but falls upon him with 
increasing severity as the claims of democracy and of our popular 
form of government grow and multiply.” The speaker had 
been nearly thirty-eight years in Parliament. “I have been— 
if you count the Leadership of the Opposition, as surely you 
ought to count it, as being equivalent to office, and it is, indeed, 
equivalent, as far as its Leaders are concerned, to being in office— 
I have been in office in that broad sense of the word for a quarter 
of a century, and a quarter of a century continuously.” Mr. 
Balfour first joined Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet in 1887 as Secretary 
for Scotland, and almost immediately afterwards became Irish 
Secretary, and then, on the death of Mr. W. H. Smith, he began 
his twenty years’ Leadership of the Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons, of which ten were spent in the Leadership of 
the whole House—“ a longer period of consecutive Leadership 
than that of any Minister in the country since the death of William 
Pitt.” 
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THE work of a Leader had always been strenuous and was now 
increasing, because under the peculiar arrangements of the present 
Government the House of Commons was expected to’ 
sit for ten or eleven months in every year, which 
threw an additional strain not merely upon Ministers themselves 
but on the officers of the House and the Public Departments, 
“but necessarily and inevitably upon him, whoever he may be, 
who is for the time being responsible for the policy of the Oppo- 
sition.” That was one cause of the growing labours of a Party 
Leader. Then there were the growing demands of extra Parlia- 
mentary work, and though Mr. Balfour had been singularly happy 
in representing a generous and indulgent constituency, 


the broad fact remains, and it is, believe me, one of the dangers in the future of 
democracy, that the demand made on legislators and administrators for work 
which is neither legislative nor administrative has become so heavy that both 
administration and legislation are likely to sufier. You will more and more find 
it difficult to get at the same time men of adequate leisure and adequate position 
prepared to undergo the great toils which inevitably attach now to political life, 
and we are probably nearer than’ we have ever been before to entrusting our 
affairs to those who for quite worthy but on the whole less satisfactory reasons 
are prepared to be politicians, and nothing but politicians, to work the political 
machine as professional politicians—not professional in a bad or degrading 
sense—but as professional politicians. You will find it more and more difticult 
to obtain from those who are best able to give it the best kind of public service 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere. 


Reverting to his own personal case, Mr. Balfour observed: 


You may say I am not yet sixty-four, and that I ought to have, if health 
is spared me, many years of active life before me. About that no man can say. 
Let me make a single observation. I desire to leave the position of heavy 
responsibility which I have held before I can be suspected of sutiering from the 
most insidious of all diseases, the disease which comes upon those who, without 
losing their health or their intellect, nevertheless get somewhat petrified in the 
old courses which they have pursued, whose authority grows because they have 
been long in the public service or have been great men of science or business, or 
whatever it may be, but who cannot deal with the great problems which in this 
changing world are perpetually arising, with all the freshness and elasticity 
really desirable in those who have to conduct great concerns. 


Mr. Balfour continued : 


Leadership 


No man ever knows in himself when that moment has come. A man 
knows he is ill; a man may even know when his memory begins to fail, or 
some other obvious sign of decay is pressed on his vision; but the sort of malady 
of which I am speaking may attack people in the prime of life, in the prime of - 
intellectual vigour as long as the intellectual vigour is exercised on the old 
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lines. But nevertheless, although they may retain apparently all the powers 
both of brain and of limb which they had in the prime of life, they are less 
capable of adapting themselves to the changing circumstances of life than those 
who are of less authority, because younger, and yet more capable, also because 
younger. Iam vain enough to hope I have not reached that yet. But I should 
be miserable if I ran the margin fine, and nothing, I think, would be more 
terrible for one than to realise that, while people were looking to you more 
than ever owing to your lengthening experience of Leadership, you have not got 
the keenness or alertness, which must go with increasing years, adequately to 
meet the demands made on it. 


Mr. Balfour had no occasion to apologise for “ this somewhat 
egotistical address ’” as he was necessarily compelled to be frank 
with his closest supporters and followers, and it will be generally 
agreed that he was wise and considerate to the Party at large and 
the general public in allowing these infcrmal observations to be 
given to the Press. Hejtold his audience: “I am confident I 
could not, if the fortunes of our Party will—as I think they,will 
—tise to their ancient heights—I have not, I am confident, the 
vigour again to conduct the Ministry. If that be so, and if we 
are in sight of the time when my term of Leadership must come to 
an end, the only question for me to consider is when is the best 
time to go, from the Party point of view. I have no doubt, after 
having given the matter the most careful consideration I can, 
that this is the best time. All times are bad. If a surgical 
operation is to be performed, to-morrow always seems a better 
day than to-day.” 


Mr. Batrour recognised that “a change of Leadership must 
always produce some disturbance, however slight, and it would 
«My Un- be wrong of me to make such a change—it might 
Seiticnine be made inevitable by an attack of illness at any 
Successor? Moment—it would be wrong of me to make 

the change at the moment when th __ great 
causes we have at heart are being fought for in the House 
of Commons.” The present Session was, relatively speaking, 
uncontroversial, in spite of the Insurance Bill, while next 
Session would be charged with revolutionary measures. Mr. 
Balfour wisely discarded the bad advice fof those friends 
who strongly urged him to procrastinate. ‘‘ You may say to me, 
‘Why should you not wait till next Session, till the Home Rule 
controversy is over?’ But who knows what is going to happen 
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before the end of next Session? Who knows whether we shall 
not be in the throes of a General Election, and what chance has 
my unfortunate successor if he has no time to get into his saddle, 
if he is given no interval before the stress of fight comes on, if 
he is suddenly left at the very crisis of our destiny to deal with 
the situation, the difficulties of which he is not able to survey 
or combat?” Continuing his thinking aloud, Mr. Balfour 
declared that the only argument against choosing the present 
moment was “a certain feeling of unrest in the Party.” But 
speaking from long experience of public life and a careful reading 
of political history before he entered Parliament, he did not 
believe there was anything exceptional in the present state of 
the Party. Looking at the Conservative outlook two years 
before Disraeli’s great triumph in 1874; or at the position of the 
Radical Party two or three years before Mr. Gladstone’s victory 
in 1880; or at the position, again, of the Unionist Party two or 
three years before 1886; or, again, at the divergences between 
Radicals and Liberal Imperialists before the unexampled triumph 
of 1906, “‘ I think you will agree with me that we at this moment, 
as compared with other Parties who had been long out of office and 
suffered defeat at the polls, are not in the bad position which some 
over-critical advisers would suppose.” Parties were composed 
of human beings, and from the very nature of the case there would 
be always people to grumble and criticise whenever things were 
not going right. ‘It is inevitable, and no one ought to lose his 
temper over it. Such critics and grumblers are like microbes, 
which, as doctors tell us, dwell within our organism, and, if we 
sit in a draught, or lower our vitality by fatigue, we get a violent 
cold in the head or a slight attack of fever; they become active ; 
but when our strength is recovered the microbe resumes his proper 
place and becomes comparatively innocuous, and the full vigour 
of the patient is restored.” 


No one will,quarrel with this diagnosis, but modern research 
tends to teach that active, vigorous, hostile microbes are invalu- 
able elements in the organism. So much so that 
in their absence it is becoming increasingly the 
practice to introduce them by inoculation, because they destroy 
the microbes already in possession which have caused the 
lowered vitality and the other evils upon which Mr. Balfour 


Microbes 
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put his finger. “So let nobody take a dark view of our 
fortunes. On the contrary, I believe, and that is one of my 
reasons for choosing this moment, I believe we have a con- 
siderable prospect of growing influence in the country.” The 
present Government had lived on electoral bribes for six years. 
They had been floating helplessly down the revolutionary stream, 
which they had neither controlled nor guided, but were prepared 
to snatch any advantages offering themselves. “They have 
attacked the Crown. They have attacked the Second Chamber 
(or, as we should prefer to say, they have destroyed the Second 
Chamber with its own consent) ; they have bound the Representa- 
tive Chamber hand and foot, and, having finished their bribes, 
they are now lapsing into the old Radical practice of destroying 
Churches, passing what they conceive to be judicious Reform 
Bills from a gerrymandering point of view, and generally com- 
porting themselves as a Radical Party in difficulties always does 
comport itself.” His successor would have the inestimable 
advantage—Mr. Balfour proved a true prophet—“ in the early 
days of his office of finding that there is a growing mass of public 
opinion behind us, and that the great causes we all represent are 
growing in favour with the mass of our fellow-countrymen.” In 
conclusion the Leader of the Opposition hoped 

to have years of activity which I can devote not merely to the constituency 
which I represent, but to the whole country, to the whole Party, to all who 
represent the Unionist cause in England, in Scotland or in Ireland. Those 
services will not, indeed, be given under the same arduous conditions as hitherto. 
They will not impose the same strain upon my growing years, but I hope they 
will not be without some small value, and at all events this I can say, that 
while men grow old, and men pass, those who have given service must feel, when 
their time of service comes to an end, that behind all those individual con- 
siderations there are great and permanent causes which do not decay with 
human weakness or perish with human life. Those great causes I shall be as 
devoted to as your member as I have been as the Leader of the Party, and we 
may feel ourselves in the future, as we have been in the past, brothers engaged 
in the furtherance of one great cause. 


Art the close of this striking speech the chairman proposed a. 
resolution in the name of the Executive Committee of the City 
of London Conservative Association, expressing 
deep regret at the decision of Mr. Balfour to 
relinquish the Leadership of the Conservative and 
Unionist Party, “held by him for so many years to the great 


Individual 
Interests 
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advantage of the State and to the honour of his Party. They 
remember that he has led the House of Commons for a longer 
consecutive period than any previous Minister—while his unflinch- 
ing courage, his unchallenged superiority in debate, his scrupulous 
fairness, and his unswerving loyalty to his country and his 
Sovereign have justly earned for him the admiration of all Britons 
to whichever political Party they may belong.” The committee 
recorded their unabated confidence, and trusted that their senior 
Member might “‘ long be spared to place at the disposal of his 
country and his King his ripe judgment, unrivalled experience, 
and generous assistance in all that conduces to the best interests 
of the Empire.” In reply Mr. Balfour demurred to the observa- 
tion of one of the speakers that the announcement of his decision 
‘‘ will cause consternation among our ranks.” “ That would be 
a real and a great disaster, and I earnestly hope that all members 
of the Party far beyond this room will bear in mind how much 
greater the cause is than the individual, how, indeed, utterly 
insignificant mere individual interests are compared with the 
principles which it is their duty to support and pass on from one 
to another in an unending tradition.” We do most devoutly 
hope that this wise advice will be assimilated by every Unionist. 
Our Party has suffered terribly from the continuous subordination 
of the highest political interests to petty personal considerations. 
The amount of jealousy aroused among the slacker Unionist 
Members of Parliament, who rarely do a hand’s turn for 
any of the causes they are sent to Parliament to champion, at 
the activity of more strenuous members who take their work 
seriously, is one of the most sickening features of public life to- 
day. Probably the Radicals suffer from the same disease, but we 
naturally only know it among our own side. The amount of 
crabbing and “ grousing” by futile Parliamentarians at any 
manifestations of activity or independence among robuster 
brethren would be unbelievable were not one continually coming 
into contact with it. The slackers and time-servers who infest 
all political parties and have been offensively to the fore of late 
years would do well to remember—in Mr. Balfour’s own words— 
how “ utterly insignificant ” are “‘ mere individual interests ” as 
compared with the principles of the Party, which is not the 
private property of Tapers and Tadpoles. 
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Mr. BatFour gave another piece of advice: 


Most of all, I think, they will remember how absolutely necessary it is for the 
success of any party and any argument, that they should maintain unqualified 
and enthusiastic loyalty to their chief. The new leader in the 
Duty to House of Commons—because it is only in the House of 
Leaders Commons, I am glad to think, a new leader will have to be 
found—will, of course, not have an easy task before him either 
at the beginning or any other period of his leadership, because leadership is 
never an easy business, but I earnestly trust that everybody in their respective 
spheres will do their best to make that heavy task as light as they can, and they 
cannot do more in the cause either of party unity or of aiding those who are 
carrying on the party work, than by giving to their new chief in the House of 
Commons, when they have selected him, that generous support without which 
no labour, no ability, no eloquence, can be more than a vain show of empty 
effort. I believe they will do so. The Unionist Party have always been 
faithful to their leaders, and I am sure that ancient tradition will be maintained 
upon the present occasion. 


Mr. Balfour followed up his speech in the City by a letter excusing 
himself from attending a dinner held in honour of Mr. Hayes- 
Fisher that same evening (November 8) which he had hoped to 
attend. ‘“‘ Circumstances, however, made it necessary to antici- 
pate the date at which I had originally designed to announce my 
resignation of the Leadership of the Party, or I would have given 
you timely notice of the fact that I was unable to be present with 
you to-night.” For some considerable time Mr. Balfour had 
been medically advised to restrict his political activities so far as 
he could. The strain of the last two years, embracing two 
General Elections, would have told on the strongest man, 
which Mr. Balfour has never been, as it has told on the Leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords and in the House of 
Commons, who have necessarily borne the brunt of responsibility 
throughout the prolonged and harassing constitutional con- 
troversy, and it is now generally acknowledged—as it will be 
universally acknowledged by historians—that the decision 
into which in the first instance Lord Lansdowne, and, secondly, 
Mr. Balfour, allowed themselves to be “ rushed ” this summer by 
impetuous and ill-judging colleagues, made the burden of Leader- 
ship practically impossible after the capitulation over the 
Parliament Bill. 
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fur whole story has not yet been told, and many persons 
are interested in suppressing it, though it seems rather 
absurd that occurrences familiar to every 
schoolboy in succeeding generations should be 
withheld from contemporaries. The personal 
element counts immensely in public affairs as in all other human 
affairs. Neither Mr. Balfour nor Lord Lansdowne has enjoyed 
his usual health this year, and Mr. Balfour in his City speech 
referred to some consequences of lowered vitality. Both the 
Unionist Leaders are too great gentlemen to have their symptoms 
exploited in the halfpenny Press, as happens when some prominent 
politicians are temporarily laid on the shelf. But Lord Lans- 
downe’s illness after the last General Election, as a consequence 
of his unwonted and admirable exertions on the platform, became 
an important political factor, being the primary cause of 
unaccountable delays in the formulation of Unionist policy 
concerning the House of hords. Week succeeded week, and month 
followed month, without our unfortunate Party being allowed to 
know its policy, not merely as regards the Parliament Bill, which 
was somewhat perfunctorily debated in the House of Commons, but 
also as regards the equally important question of the Reform of the 
House of Lords, on which lucidity was singularly lacking. It 
was not until the Parliament Bill was through the House of 
Commons and on the eve of introduction in the House of Lords 
that an official Opposition scheme for the reform of that unlucky 
body was promulgated—at a moment when all energies should 
have been concentrated upon fighting Mr. Asquith’s scandalous 
Bill. It is known to a large number of people, and there is no 
reason to continue concealing the facts, that after the irreparable 
loss of Lord Cawdor, who had been the principal adviser of the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Lords, that pushful Proconsul, 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, as he then was (he has since become 
a Coronation Earl), took advantage of Lord Lansdowne being, 
so to speak, “‘ off colour,” constituted himself his chief counsel, 
and gave him the worst possible advice, both as regards the 
Parliament Bill and the Reform of the House of Lords, with the 
result that the Unionists, who had all the cards in their 
hands had they chosen to play them, were outmanceuvred and 
bluffed by the enemy, with the dire results we have hardly begun 
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to realise. If we may be permitted the expression, Lord Curzon 
was the active “villain of the piece”’ in the sense that he 
“nobbled ” his leaders and “ nobbled”’ a powerful section of 
the Press in the interests of the “scuttle” policy. He 
grossly aggravated his offence by flamboyant and pugnacious 
oratory, encouraging the public to believe that whatever others 


might do one Peer, at any rate, was prepared to die in the last 
itch. 


Lorp Curzon challenged the Radicals to create their peers; he 
told Unionist audiences that they were in for “ the fight of 

their lives” long after he had made up his mind 
ninislatitlitied to run away, and he has been publicly accused of 
going so far as to advise Unionist peers to practise a form of 
courage to which he could not rise, namely, to vote with 
the Government in the fateful division of August 10, 1911. 
Lord Curzon did something more, of which the public has not been 
apprised, and his most vociferous denials will not convince those 
acquainted with the transaction. Having “ nobbled” Lord 
Lansdowne for the policy of “‘ scuttle,” he proceeded to “ nobble ” 
Mr. Balfour, without complete and final success. To make sure 
of his victim, and to close the door on any possible reconsidera- 
tion of a suicidal policy still in a nebulous condition, Lord 
Curzon published a letter in the Times declaring in terms that 
the Unionist Party was committed to the Lansdowne House 
policy, 7.e. of abandoning Lord Lansdowne’s own amendments, 
from fear of a creation of peers. Mr. Balfour, in a fatal moment 
of philosophic hesitation, refrained from repudiating Lord Curzon’s 
catastrophic contribution to the Times, and the Unionist Leaders 
became irrevocably committed to the white flag, and thereafter 
Lord Curzon remained master of the situation, feeding ignorant 
newspapers day by day with lists of innocent peers who were 
totally unconscious of previous manceuvres. It goes without 
saying that Mr. Balfour should have asserted himself, but 
health counts enormously in politics, and he was probably 
feeling weary and jaded at the end of an exacting Session, 
so he allowed himself to become the passive instrument of 
the worst possible adviser, and he went to Gastein—on the 
morning of the fateful day—generally disgusted at the 
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position into which things had drifted, and by no means 
unsympathetic towards the “ No Surrender” peers under Lord 
Halsbury’s leadership. The episode was pitiable, and the Leaders 
were necessarily responsible for an irretrievable blunder which will 
probably in due time provoke a civil war that will afford Germany 
her opportunity. It is saddening beyond measure that disinterested 
men like Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, with an honourable 
record of public service, should have hearkened to interested 
advisers. Nor is it pleasant to observe that the organiser of 
a Unionist tragedy should have honours heaped upon him by a 
Radical Government. Since the Coronation Earldom we read 
of Special Remainders to various members of Lord Curzon’s 
family—honours hitherto reserved for men who have gloriously 
served their country on the field of battle. We all know what 
Radicals thought of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. These cannot 
be belated rewards for that epoch-making régume. What does it 
all mean ? 


Ir was freely rumoured and generally believed that Lord Lans- 
downe would not improbably follow Mr. Balfour’s example by 
escaping from the yoke of the leadership in the 
Upper House, but Mr. Balfour had made a special 
point of declaring that there was no vacancy in 
that office, or, indeed, in the leadership of the Party, which, 
strictly speaking, is at the present time without any titular 
Leader. Lord Lansdowne hastened to confirm Mr. Balfour’s 
statement that he had no intention of retiring. Nevertheless 
it is positively asserted in competent quarters that present 
arrangements are temporary, and that Lord Lansdowne’s health 
debars him from continuing to occupy a position which is not only 
onerous, but positively odious under the present revolutionary 
régime. The House of Lords is nothing nowadays but an impotent 
irritant, thanks to the hateful measure passed last session, and 
the Leadership of the Opposition, which all fair-minded men 
acknowledge that Lord Lansdowne discharged with conspicuous 
wisdom until he succumbed to the sinister influence of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, has been rendered impossible, as we can now 
all see the futility of the two years’ delay before the will of the 
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terrible sacrifices were made. We hesitate to credit the scandalous 
suggestion that, in addition to his Special Remainders, Lord 
Curzon has secured the reversion to Lord Lansdowne’s position, 
with an ultimate eye on the leadership of our Party. All 
Unionists desire effective unity as a condition precedent of 
smashing the Government, but any such selection would be 
tantamount to a challenge to the rank and file, and could not fail 
to reopen the floodgates of controversy and the waters of bitter- 
ness. Surely, as Lord Curzon attaches such immense importance 
to honours, and as an Karl is fully qualified to obtain the 
Garter, he might direct his ambitions in the direction of a guerdon, 
which, if there is an ounce of gratitude in the present Prime 
Minister, he should be only too anxious to accord his friend, 
rather than to positions of great political influence in a Party 
whose confidence he has forfeited. We refuse to believe that 
Lord Lansdowne would be privy to the threatened disaster of a 
Curzon leadership in the House of Iords. Some peer must be 
selected on his merits. We trust there is still sufficient 
independence among the Peers to veto any flagrant job. The 
Opposition in the Commons have done their duty; it is for the 
Lords to follow suit. 


We do‘not propose to follow the example of our contemporaries 
in reviewing Mr. Balfour’s political career, emphasising his 
Mr. Balfour varied services to the State and his supreme 

Parliamentary gifts, for the simple reason that a 
few months hence Mr. Balfour will return to the House of Commons 
in completely restored health as its greatest private Member, to 
join in the congenial work of destroying the measure which “ Toe 
the line” Asquith and his muddle-headed colleagues are now 
endeavouring to draft. The Radical Party are looking forward 
with unconcealable glee to the embarrassment which they 
anticipate will be afforded by the presence of Mr. Balfour to the 
new Leader of the Opposition. They will shortly be laughing on 
the wrong side of their faces. As usual, they misjudge both 
their men. Mr. Balfour is the last man to play Mr. Gladstone’s 
game after his spurious retirement from the Liberal Leadership 
in 1875—a precedent hopefully paraded in every Radical 
“‘ leader ”’—by waging guerrilla warfare on his own account, while 
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the new Leader looks forward, as does the whole Party, to the 
crushing blows which Mr. Balfour, untrammelled, bys the, toils, of 
Leadership, will deal the next ill-starred Home Rule Bill. The 
most brilliant chapter of his political career is associated with 
Ireland, and it is the belief and expectation of Mr. Balfour’s 
friends, who unanimously approve his action in terminating an 
impossible situation, that he will add another brilliant chapter 
to that career by his assistance in annihilating the last despairing 
effort to establish a Transvaal in the heart of the United Kingdom. 
In passing we would give a friendly hint to federalisers and devo- 
lutionists, comprehensively termed ‘“ Popkins & Co.” Mr. 
Balfour is not one of them. The restoration of the Heptarchy 
will remain outside the pale of practical politics. The battle 
will be for and against the unity of the United Kingdom. In 
this connection we would refer to an article in this number 
by the Nationalist Member for the St. Stephen’s Green Division 
of Dubin (Mr. P. J. Brady), who had been told that the 
National Review was too prejudiced to give the other side a 
hearing. Our answer was to accept his article, which affords us 
an opportunity of emphasising our opposition to every form of 
Home Rule or to anything leading to Home Rule. Mr. Redmond’s 
nauseating, hypocritical, mendacious speeches to English audiences 
are the final nails n the Home Rule coffin. To entrust the 
destinies of Ireland to such a man would be the blackest of 
crimes and the most stupendous blunder. 


Ir was generally believed that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be selected as Mr. Balfour’s 
successor in the Leadership of the Unionist Party in 
the House of Commons. He appeared to have every 
qualification for the position—a great name, political 
capacity, Parliamentary experience, industry, principle, character, 
a strong following in the House and a very strong following 
outside, to say nothing of superior hierarchical “ claims” to 
which professional politicians attach even undue importance. 
He was Mr. Balfour’s colleague in the Constitutional Conference, 
his selection being interpreted as defining his position as the 
Unionist Leader’s first lieutenant, and in his chief’s absence 
he led in the House of Commons. The selection of Mr. Austen 
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Chamberlain would have been a guarantee to the British people 
and the British Empire that henceforward there would be no 
faltering as regards the great constructive policy with which the 
name of Chamberlain is imperishably associated. The duty of 
selection necessarily lay with Unionist Members of Parliament, 
and from the moment a vacancy was declared, if not some 
time before, an extraordinary amount of lobbying went on in the 
interests of Mr. Walter Long—acknowledged by all men to have 
behaved with great dignity and forbearance at this crisis—who 
was considered by enthusiastic friends, a numerous and powerful 
body, to have a prior claim to the Leadership as an older man, while 
there was a sentimental feeling that Mr. Long had been somewhat 
left out in the cold during the closing years of the old régime. 
It was plausibly objected, moreover, that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain was a Liberal Unionist, and that with Lord Lansdowne 
—another Liberal Unionist—leading the House of Lords there 
would be a distribution of spoils calculated to upset the equi- 
librium of the preponderating portion of the Unionist Party. We 
venture to doubt whether these fine distinctions count as much 
outside as they do with our Parliamentarians, and it was 
amusing to observe the horror of the Spectator at the threatened 
excess of Liberal Unionists. The vast majority of Unionists 
desire to have the best man, and don’t care a brass farthing 
whether he is a Liberal Unionist or a Conservative Unionist, 
though we admit an overdose of Whiggery is more than the Tory 
Party can be asked to submit to; but then Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain is not a Whig. We have no desire to dwell on these 
personal matters, especially as the Opposition has been 
singularly happy in its selection, but our scattered readers 
who are not in touch with British newspapers and may con- 
ceivably have been befogged by the curious cablegrams which 
radiate from London to the more distant parts of the Empire, will 
be interested in a brief recital. 


Mr. Lone’s friends, who were eloquent and active, urged that 
he enjoyed the advantage of being a Churchman, a country gentle- 
man, and “ Hail fellow well met” with all and 
sundry, whereas Mr. Austen Chamberlain was 
a Nonconformist and somewhat reserved, though he is 
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immensely liked and respected on account of his unselfish 
devotion to duty and principles, of which this crisis has afforded 
another instance. Indeed, it may be said of both the chief 
competitors for the Leadership that they occupy to-day a higher 
position in the eyes of the Party than ever before. Of the actual 
arithmetic as to Chamberlainites and Longites we know nothing 
and care nothing. The sooner the episode is buried and forgotten 
the better for the effective unity of Unionism. Both principals, 
as we have said, behaved extremely well, for directly they 
ascertained that the Party was fairly divided, they realised that 
the one thing to be avoided at all costs was a further period of 
tension and discordance, and they magnanimously decided to 
subordinate their own high claims for the common good, and to 
concentrate their influence on securing the unanimous election of 
a colleague. Sir Edward Carson, who had strong support, steadily 
declined to allow his name to be put forward, and there remained 
Mr. Bonar Law, whose high qualifications had been urged from 
the outset by our spirited contemporary, the Daily Express. 
From the moment he emerged into view as a possible Leader he 
made extraordinarily rapid progress in public opinion, both 
inside and outside the Parliamentary world. He had the advan- 
tage of belonging to the Conservative section of the Unionist 
Party, and therefore the supposed Liberal Unionist disqualifica- 
tion could not be urged in his case. Then he was a man of 
business, and a successful man of business, and it was instinctively 
felt that his selection would rally to the Unionist Party a large 
and influential section of the community which had gradually 
been slackening in its allegiance without being in any way 
reconciled to Radicalism. To speak plainly, the business world 
regarded the Opposition as a somewhat amateurish affair, in 
which eminent noblemen, with a “ pull”’ on the Party, occupied 
positions out of all proportion to their ability, while country 
gentlemen, not necessarily in touch with other country gentlemen, 
had too large a hand in shaping our policy. It was thought that 
a man in close touch with the industrial world would at the 
present juncture be more likely to retrieve the fortunes of the 
Party than anybody else: nor was there any prejudice what- 


soever against Mr. Bonar Law, which is a great factor at junctures 
of this kind. 
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Ir is true that he was not associated with the “No Surrender” 
movement, as many of us hoped he would be, but at any rate he 
Mr. Bonar abstained from misleading the public by heated 
Tow eloquence, and he was perhaps the only man who 

adduced serious argument in favour of the final 
action of the House of Lords—not that we agree with it. In 
other words he was the only man outside the “‘ No Surrender” 
ranks whom the “No Surrender” Party could unreservedly 
follow. Of his Parliamentary powers it is unnecessary to speak, 
though we have never been able to attach that extravagant 
importance to the Parliamentary side of public affairs which looms 
so large as to overshadow the outlook of the Rondon and pro- 
vincial “ leader” writer. The fact remains, however, and it is 
a very useful fact, that Mr. Bonar Law is the next best debater 
in the Unionist Party to Mr. Balfour. Above all he has 
been from the outset of the fiscal controversy the most 
persuasive, the best informed, the most skilful and, indeed, 
unanswerable exponent of “ the first constructive work ”’ of the 
Unionist Party, and his selection, no less than that of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, would be a guarantee of the restoration and reten- 
tion of Tariff Reform in the forefront of the Unionist programme. 
It would be a decisive intimation to the working classes of this 
country, who were attracted by Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda 
and have been repelled by its subsequent side-tracking, that 
Unionists mean business in reforming a fiscal system ruinous to 
national and Imperial interests, but peculiarly cruel to the 
masses of the people, whose wages stagnate or decline while prices 
rise. It would equally convince the Empire that the largest 
Party in the Mother Country believed in the policy of Reciprocal 
Preference, and will give effect to it at the first available moment. 
Of the happy accident that Mr. Bonar Law was born in Canada, 
of his delightful personal qualities, of his unique powers of speech 
it is unnecessary to say anything, as they now fill newspapers 
which until the other day had been declaring that Mr. Balfour’s 
retirement would involve the complete collapse of Unionism 
all over the country. Any doubts of Mr. Bonar Law’s qualifica- 
tions for his new position were set at rest by the Radical Press, 
which made no attempt to conceal its chagrin at the unexpected 
development. More artless articles have never been published, 
even in the Cobdenite-cum-Cocoa chronicles, which announced 
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that Mr. Bonar Law’s selection would be displeasing to the 
Coalition. Mr. Bonar Law was deemed capable of being “ rude ” 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, and our opponents, completely 
demoralised by excessively tender treatment, in terms declared, 
“You mustn’t choose Bonar Law—we don’t want him!” Let 
us not be ungrateful. These critics played a useful, if unwitting 
part in helping Unionism to a wise selection, as many who had 
not accustomed themselves to the idea of Mr. Bonar Law as 
Leader not unnaturally said: “If our opponents so strongly 
object, he is probably the right man.” After it was all over and 
the die was cast, a notorious member of the present Cabinet, who, 
though a pious Nonconformist, speaks in terse and vigorous 
language not wholly suitable to tabetnacles, is reported to have 
expressed an opinion highly flattering to Mr. Bonar Law, couched 
in language too profane for reproduction in these pages. 


TuE episode of the change of Leadership was remarkable from 
every point of view, and the Unionist Party, from Mr. Balfour 
downwards, gave an extraordinary display of 
political efficiency and sagacity. As we have seen, 
on November 8 Mr. Balfour announced his retire- 
ment in the City before a single whisper had appeared in any 
newspaper. The next two or three days were divided between 
glowing tributes to the services of the retiring Leader and the 
usual alarums and excursions incident to every political crisis. 
What we may call the period of “‘ Pull devil, pull baker ” did not 
last long, and the Party has been placed under the deepest 
obligations to Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Austen Chamberlain for 
their patriotic and public-spirited action in withdrawing their 
candidatures in order to save an awkward situation, which might 
conceivably have developed into something approaching a split. 
On November 9 the names of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Walter 
Long, Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Edward Carson were in everybody’s 
mouth in connection with the vacant Leadership, though we 
understand that Sir Edward Carson never for a single moment 
allowed his friends to imagine that he was prepared to under- 
take an office for which many people believed that he was 
singularly qualified. On the 10th it became known that as 
between Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Long, the 
foremost competitors, Party opinion was fairly evenly divided, 
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and the magnanimous decision was come to by Mr. Chaimberlain 
and Mr. Long to devote themselves to securing the unanimous 
selection of Mr. Bonar Law at the meeting of the Carlton Club 
which had been fixed for Monday, November 13. It was simul- 
taneously announced that upon whoever should be selected as 
Mr. Balfour’s successor would fall the arduous duty of taking the 
retiring Leader’s place at the annual mass meeting of the Party, 
which was to be held at Leeds on November 16, in connection with 
the Conference of the National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations. On Saturday (November 11) it became 
generally known that the arrangement proposed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Long would be accepted by the Party, and that there 
was no shadow of doubt as to the unanimity of the choice. 


THE daily comments of the Radical Press on this unexpected 
development made really delightful reading, and Unionists would 
be guilty of base ingratitude in not acknowledging 
— the assistance of their o ts. The Daily N. 
Radicals he assist t pponents. The Daily News, 
for instance, which, as we all know, is animated by 
a passionate attachment to the British Squirearchy, declared: 
“The country gentry will be asking this week-end whether any 
good thing can come out of Glasgow, and, incidentally, they may 
have words to mutter about Birmingham—the cause of all these 
woes.” We cannot pretend for a moment to have our Cocoa 
contemporary’s knowledge of the inner mind of the country 
gentry, but we would hazard the opinion that November 11 to 13 
was one of the happiest week-ends in the country houses of 
England for many a long day. The country gentry for whose 
susceptibilities the Daily News is so solicitous are perhaps the 
most intelligent, as they are certainly the most patriotic, 
section of the community. They are entirely above the class 
or sectional prejudices with which they are credited in the 
Radical Press, and of late years they have keenly resented the 
predominance in our Party of the “old gang,’ which, though 
mainly composed of country gentlemen eminently fitted to shine 
in country and county affairs, is totally unfitted to occupy the 
great positions into which they have been pitchforked through 
the good-nature of Mr. Balfour. A new era in which capacity to 
destroy, capacity to construct, and capacity to reconstruct were 
adequately recognised by the powers that be in‘our Party would 
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be as welcome to the country gentry as to others, because they 
realise the vital need of getting rid of his Majesty’s present 
Ministers. The country gentry in the two Houses have had 
their opportunity, and the country gentry outside the two Houses 
feel that they have not made the best of it, and they are the first 
to welcome the advent of a new man who will attract support to 
our Party hitherto lacking, and will convince the nation that the 
Unionist Party means business, and is consequently to be trusted 
with national business. Among ridiculous criticisms on Mr. Bonar 
Law prominent in Radical newspapers and faintly echoed in 
some Unionist organs, was the insensate objection that he 
had never sat in a Cabinet and therefore couldn’t lead a Party. 
In the eyes of outsiders one of Mr. Bonar Law’s many merits is 
the very fact that he has not sat in previous Unionist Cabinets, 
and is consequently not tarred with the Mandarin brush. 


Tat this was fully understood by the intelligence of the Party, 
which greatly distinguished itself at a turning-point in our 

history, is proved by the impressive proceedings 
a at the Carlton Club on October 13, where the 

Opposition met at midday. No reporters were 
present, and, according to the official communiqué, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin was voted into the chair, on the motion of Lord Claud 
Hamilton, seconded by Colonel Lockwood. Then Mr. Walter 
Long proposed, and |Mr. Austen Chamberlain seconded, “ an 
invitation to Mr. Bonar Law to assume the Leadership of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons. The motion was 
carried unanimously and by acclamation.” Mr. Bonar Law 
thanked the meeting, and undertook to take the post, after which 
Mr. Chaplin proposed that the following message should be sent to 
Mr. Balfour, with the unanimous approval of the audience ; 


That this meeting of your followers assembled to elect a successor to your 
leadership of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons places on record the 
profound regret at the loss which both the nation and the Party must sustain by 
your resignation, But in view of the reasons which you have assigned, it 
recognises that your decision was inevitable, and that the most devoted of them 
could not ask you to reconsider it, It desires, however, to express its profound 
appreciation of the splendid services you have given, both to them and to the 
country, during thirty-seven years of Parliament and twenty years of Leadership, 
and it earnestly wishes for you a complete restoration to health and strength, 
which may enable you to resume in a less onerous position, and at no distant 
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date, some portion of that arduous and splendid work which you have given to 
the service of your country and your Party for so many years. 


The proceedings terminated in less than an hour with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Chaplin, proposed by Lord Charles Beresford and 
seconded by Mr. Frank Mildmay, one of the most unobtrusive 
but useful members of the Unionist Party, who quietly took 
possession of what was regarded as an impregnable Radical 
stronghold in 1885, and by his personal popularity has kept it 
through storm and stress by majorities which now cause it to be 
regarded as a Unionist stronghold. 


WE need. not dwell on the volte-face of many Unionist journals 
caused by the «reat political transformation effected between 
November 8 and November 13—+.e. in five days— 
though it would form a pretty study in time- 
serving. Conspicuous in the competition was a newspaper which 
for a quarter of a century had almost daily licked the boots of 
Mr. Balfour, and had denounced, in season and out of season, as 
traitors to the Unionist Party those who, like ourselves, were 
appalled by the results of the policy of drift. Mr. Balfour retired, 
as we have seen, on November 8. On November 13 his own 
special organ was worshipping the rising sun in these terms: 


Time-serving 


Fortune has presented Mr. Bonar Law with a wonderful opportunity. We 

have not a doubt that he will make surprisingly good use of it, and that he will 
speedily justify the choice of the Unionist members, if it should fall upon him 
next Monday. Hitherto his interventions in debate have been comparatively 
few ; now they will be constant, and if he receives the loyal support which is 
his due from all sections of a Party in which there now exists no justification or 
cause for dissension or difference, the Unionist Front Bench may become stronger 
and more effective than it has been for some years past. |Our italics. ] 
Four days later the same organ declared: “‘ The new Leader has 
spoken, and no one who reads Mr. Bonar Law’s admirable speech 
at Leeds last night can fail to detect all through it the ringing 
accents and sure sense of direction which denote the born leader 
of men.” After a long period of wobbling on the fiscal question, 
because wobbling was believed to be in fashion, it is most agreeable 
to note the electrical effect of Mr. Bonar Law’s eloquence on the 
wobbler of wobblers. 


We have had a remarkable series of prosperous years in trade. Yet wages 
have been practically stationary, The only things which have risen with un- 
failing persistence have been the prices of commodities and the general cost of 
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living, while the stream of emigration has been steadily flowing from our shores, 
and the amount of capital invested abroad has increased at an unparelleled rate. 
Why should these things be? That is the question at issue. The Free Trade 
economists can assign no satisfactory reason, while the discontent and unsatisfied 
hopes of the working classes have recently led them into courses of violence 
to which England had long been stranger. The alternative, as Mr. Bonar Law 
argued with great force last night, is fiscal change—fiscal change as the only 
possible method by which the general level of wages may be uplifted and un- 
employment diminished. 


THERE is but little doubt that Unionist Members left the Carlton 
feeling very much better than they had done for a very long time. 
The considerate and thoughtful manner of Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement, the splendid self-effacement 
and stirring example of Mr. Long and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the unanimous selection of a man so admirably 
suited for his new position, all combined to exercise a stimulating 
and most salutary effect. Surely the Unionist Party was on the 
eve of better things. As a good omen for the new era, it was 
announced that Mr. James Buchanan, an ardent supporter of 
Tariff Reform, had celebrated Mr. Bonar Law’s selection as Leader 
by an undertaking to contribute two thousand pounds a year 
for five years to the Tariff Reform League; while that very night 
came the welcome and scarcely expected news of a splendid 
Unionist victory in Oldham, where a Radical majority of 3501 
in December had been turned into a Unionist majority of 1632. 
These bald figures do not convey the precise position, because 
there was no Labour candidate in the field at the previous 
contest, whereas the present by-election was three-cornered, 
the vacancy being due to the elevation of Mr. Alfred Emmott to 
the peerage, although he was understood to have given unusually 
positive pledges to his coastituency that under no circumstances 
would he consent to become a peer. The figures were as 
follows : 


Auspicious 
Omens 


Mr. E. R. B. Dennis(U) . ; : . : 12,255 
The Hon. A. L. Stanley (L) ‘ ’ . ’ 10,623 
Mr. W. C. Robinson (Lab) . ‘ . ; ‘ 7,448 


Unionist majority over Liberal , ' 1,632 


We have never overrated the significance of by-elections, but 
even the least superstitious could not fail to regard Oldham, 
polling as it did on the very day that Mr. Bonar Law became 
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Unionist Leader, as singularly auspicious for the new era. No 
Unionist has sat for Oldham since Mr. Winston Churchill wag 
returned as a Conservative in 1900 by the narrow majority of 
222. Naturally the Radicals are obliged to make the best of a 
bad job by adding the Labour and the Liberal vote together and 
proclaiming “a great victory for the party of progress.” It ig 
funny without being vulgar, considering the hostility among 
the rank and file of the Labour Party towards the present 
Government. We should be nearer the mark if we added the 
Unionist and Labour votes together, labelling them “the anti- 
Government vote,” which would give a majority against the 
Government nominee of about 9000 votes. If the great Master 
of Elibank—long may he remain where he is—can derive any 
encouragement from the Oldham figures he is welcome to it. 


THERE has since been another equally “‘ encouraging ”’ election, 
which was no three-cornered contest, but a straight fight between 
the Opposition and the Government, in a field of 
the Master’s own choice. Mr. Emmott is not 
the only democrat who has “ ratted”’ to the Peerage. There is 
Sir Edward Strachey, who has lived for a quarter of a century on 
the exploitation of popular prejudice, and is one of the joint 
authors of the Parliament Bill. Ministers required his job, and 
he required a peerage, apparently in order that the highly 
respectable and honoured name of Strachey, which is associated 
with some of the most admirable work in the public service, should 
be transformed into Strachie. This transformation has cost the 
Radicals another seat (South Somersetshire), a Radical stronghold 
of twenty-five years’ standing, brilliantly captured by Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert, a most welcome addition to the Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons. The Master of Elibank is as little the Master 
of South Somersetshire as he was the Master of Oldham, the 
figures being: 


‘“ey’’ or “‘ie”’ 


The Hon. Aubrey Herbert (U) . ‘ . ; 4,878 
Mr. Henry Vivian (L). ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 4,730 
Unionist majority . ° 148 


Compared with the last election, this shows an increase in the 
Unionist vote of 561,"and a decrease in the Liberal vote of 54. 
Loud are the lamentations in the National Liberal Club, 
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and furious ate the execrations of the Master, who, in order 
to gratify the snobocracy of his Party, makes two Liberal 
Peers and two Unionist Members of Parliament. May his shadow 
never grow less. He is one of our assets. South Somersetshire 
was rendered all the more striking by the fact that apart from 
a continuously Radical tradition, Mr. Lloyd George bespattered 
the constituency with scandalous undertakings to relieve local 
interests from the oppression of his National Insurance Bill. 
Mr. Aubrey Herbert has been the recipient of an unusual number 
of congratulations, especially from those acquainted with his 
prolonged, devoted, and splendid spade-work. There is hardly 
a Radical seat in the country which would not ultimately succumb 
to such a candidature, and when a man of this type wins a seat 
he usually keeps it. As we go to press comes the joyful news that 
Lord Robert Cecil has carried Hitchin by the magnificent majority 
of 1638. Truly the stars in their courses are fighting for Mr. 
Bonar Law, whose leadership has commenced under brilliant 
auspices. “* Law’s luck” will become proverbial and will be 
worth thousands of votes among the great army of non-politicians, 


CIRCUMSTANCES combined to give unusual interest to the gathering 
of the National Union at Leeds (November 15 t0 17). There were 
; the usual preliminary functions and gatherings, 
The National },.44 the Conference proper, attended by nearly 
Union at : 
Leeds 2000 delegates, opened on the morning of Novem- 
ber 16, under the chairmanship of Lord Kenyon, 
who moved a resolution expressing deep sympathy and regret 
that Mr. Balfour’s health should, in view of the growing exigencies 
of Party Leadership, have necessitated his retirement, coupled 
with an expression of sincere affection and “ profound apprecia- 
tion of his unique services not only to the Party, but to the nation 
and the Empire.” This was seconded by Mr. Chaplin, and was 
carried by the audience standing. Mr. Walter Long had a great 
reception in proposing a vote of congratulation to Mr. Bonar 
Law as the new Leader of the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons, and pledging him “ the loyal and undivided support 
of every member of the Party throughout the country.” The 
new Leader “‘ has risen to a great position in the House of 
Commons in a very short time, and he has secured that position 
by his marked ability, his unswerving honesty, and by his great 
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loyalty to his Leader and‘to}the principles of his' Party. He has 
proved himself to be a statesman of no mean order. . . . We are 
united and determined in the support we offer to Mr. Bonar Law. 
His task is no easy one. He brings to it courage, ability, and 
determination. We will do our share, as we are confident he will 
do his. I assure Mr. Bonar Law that he will find in the Unionist 
Party, in all parts of the country, not only that he has supporters, 
but firm and affectionate friends.” Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
wrote an equally cordial letter, describing Mr. Bonar Law as a 
man who had “ already proved himself to be the possessor of great 
qualities. He is now called by the unanimous voice of colleagues 
in the House of Commons to face a new and heavy responsibility, 
He has a right to demand, and will receive, the hearty support 
of all who have combined to place this burden upon him. The 
day of his election was signalised by a great victory at Oldham. 
Let us make these events the starting-point for a new and more 
strenuous campaign against the forces of disruption and spoliation, 
which, having destroyed the Constitution, now menace the Union 
and threaten the religious life of our nation.”’” Mr. Chaplin then 
moved a resolution reaffirming previous resolutions on fiscal 
reform passed by the National Union during the last four years, 
and asserting that the issue of the Canadian elections furnished 
an opportunity to give effect to the offers of Canada for Reci- 
procal Preference. This was seconded in an admirable speech 
by Mr. Hewins, the secretary of the Tariff Commission, who 
pointed out that when the history of our times came to be written 
it would be found that the really critical years in the history of 
the British Empire had been the last three, and the critical 
months, from January up to September 21, when Canada gave 
her verdict on American Reciprocity. 


Arter Mr. Donald Macmaster had proposed a resolution con- 
gratulating the new Premier of Canada (Mr. Borden) on the 

splendid stand of the Dominion for fiscal inde- 
postin abated pendence, saying, “Some day Mr. Asquith 

would have to answer for the treachery he dis- 
played in connection with this movement,’ which was 
carried unanimously, Mr. Walter hong moved a resolution 
protesting against the attempt of the Government to force 
Home Rule upon the country at the dictation of the 
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Nationalist Party, commenting incisively on the changed 
attitude of the Nationalists, in whose mouths butter would not 
now melt. This was seconded by Mr. Allen (Ikurgan) in a racy 
speech, and carried with acclamation. Itord Selborne then 
proposed a resolution demanding the earliest possible repeal of 
the Parliament Act and the restoration to the Second Chamber 
“of powers similar in kind to those which have been found 
necessary for the Second Chamber of every British Dominion, and 
of every other civilised country.” This was coupled with a desire 
that the House of Lords should be reconstructed on a representa- 
tive basis, differences between the two Chambers to be decided 
by the Referendum. lord Selborne spoke with much force and 
fervour, but it cannot be said that there was any adequate 
discussion, or that his own policy was particularly clear. More- 
over, the mere use of the word Referendum—whether it be animal, 
vegetable, or mineral—is enough to damn any policy, as itis Latin 
to nine electors out of ten. If ord Selborne wants to kill the 
Referendum he will go on talking about it as such. If, on the 
other hand, he wishes to popularise the idea, he must always 
describe it as the Poll of the People. Mr. Ormsby Gore, in a 
brilliant speech,* which added to his ever-growing reputation, 
moved a resolution condemning Welsh Disestablishment, com- 
pletely carrying his hearers with him. He rendered real service 
to the Established Church in Wales by making enthusiasts of 
many Unionists who had previously not realised the gravity of 
the issue, and the audience responded to his eloquent peroration : 
“ket us go out under the banner of a national religion to fight 
against the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church, 
to fight the secularisation of religious endowments, whether 
Nonconformist or Church. Those are old Tory principles. They 
are good for the country, good for the State, and good for the 
people.” Mr. Ian Malcolm brought down the house by the 
word in season: “‘ ket us send a message to the Archbishop of 


* Mr. Ormsby Gore risked ruining his speech by entering a plucky protest 
against a temporary pandemonium caused by the organised effort of a few Party 
agents to howl down another speaker. It amused them and hurt no one else. 
It caused delirious joy to the leader-writers of the Times and the Daily Telegraph. 
No tears have been shed in the office of the National Review, and if anything we 
could say could cheer up our doleful contemporaries the Westminster Gazette and 
the Manchester Guardian—which have taken this insignificant incident fearfully 
to heart—we would gladly say it. 
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Canterbury that it is high time that he should be up and doing. 
I do not understand this suspicious silence on the part of 
eminent ecclesiastics. We don’t want them to be courtiers. We 
don’t want them to be statesmen. We want them to be Church- 
men. Well, if they won’t, the laymen of the Church of England 
will be strong enough. I hope the resolution will be carried with 
acclamation and with such a noise that it will reach the Palace of 
Lambeth.” We are so fortunate as to be able to present our 
readers with an admirable article on this question from the 
powerful pen of Mr. F. E. Smith. Among other incidents of the 
afternoon we may note another excellent speech by 2 very young 
member—that of Lord Wolmer on Social Reform. 


Tue first speech of the new Unionist Leader (November 16) was 
naturally awaited with the utmost interest, and when Mr. Bonar 
Law appeared on the platform of the so-called 


oo Coliseum at Leeds—the utterly inadequate hall 
Début provided by the West Riding of Yorkshire for 


political meetings—he received a great ovation 
from the upstanding audience, and from the opening sentence to 
the close of an extraordinarily interesting speech he completely 
arrested and captivated the attention of his hearers. His opening 
references to the retirement of Mr. Balfour and to the conduct 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Walter Long were in the 
best possible taste, as was also his expression of gratitude for the 
welcome he had received from his political opponents. “‘ Itis notin 
their interests that the Leadership should be effective, and to any 
one who does not know the House of Commons their welcome might 
not have seemed a good omen for my success.” But he had not 
been discouraged, as the House of Commons was a body of 
generous instincts. Nor had the Radical Press been unfair, though 
his attention had been called to some unfriendly passages which 
he had read with pleasure. 


They have also given me some advice. I am, I think, by nature tolerant to 
difference of opinion. I have always believed, and believe now, that it is 


possible to dislike and even to detest opinions while still respecting the men 
who honestly hold them. It was with reference to that that the advice was 
given. It was that in the House of Commons in the future I should not be so 
rude as I had been in the past. It is possibly good advice. I shall at least 
remember it, butin the severe, and I am afraid bitter, fight which lies before us 
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—a fight for everything which we hold dear—lI have really no hope in acting 
in such a way as to satisfy the giver of that advice. 


Among many excellent points in a singularly incisive speech 
none gave greater satisfaction to Mr. Bonar Law’s audience 
than this undertaking that kid-glove methods would be discarded 
in dealing with the bitter enemies of every principle and institu- 
tion which the Unionist Party exists to defend. The speaker 
went on to declare that a new Leadership in the House of Commons 
did not mean any new programme. “I do not believe in elaborate, 
still less in varying programmes. Our opponents have tried it 
during their period of opposition. They had a new programme 
for every session. It was not very successful. Do not let us 
imitate them.” If he could be of any service to the Party it 
would simply be by urging it “‘ to move straight forward without 
haste, but without rest, to the goal which lies before it. That 
goal is, in the first place, to get rid of the present Government, 
which from the beginning has been a danger to our country, and 
which now is tearing down the destructive path with ever- 
increasing rapidity. When this is accomplished it will be our 
duty to face the new problems which the new conditions and a 
new age have brought us by new, but by conservative, methods. 
No Government of which I or my colleagues on this platform are 
members will ever be a Government purely of reaction.” 


“Tr was once said by Burke that a disposition to preserve 
and an ability to improve taken together would be his 
standard of a statesman. If our countrymen 
entrust us with power it is in the spirit of 
those words that we should undertake that 
task.” Has the Conservative creed ever been more com- 
prehensively or pithily stated? That was the new Leader’s 
reply to the anonymous letters of disgruntled “ old Tories ” 
gleefully reproduced in the Radical Press to the effect that the 
election of Mr. Bonar Law represented ‘‘in a certain sense a 
weakening of some of the oldest traditions of the Tory Party.” 
The speaker proceeded to heap coals of fire on the heads of his 
critics, who, it must be said, are very few and far between, by 
placing the defence of the Established Church in Wales in the 


very ioreground of Unionist duties. ‘‘ We shall resist to the 
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Statesman- 
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utmost of our power this destructive proposal of the Government,” 
which “in my judgment has nothing to justify it, which has 
nothing even to explain it except prejudice and bigotry.” 
You would find many orators with good voices advocating 
many causes in Hyde Park, “but you will find always 
that the advocate who has the largest audience is he 
who proclaims that there is no God. In such an age I cannot 
understand how any Christian, to whatever denomination he 
belongs, how any man can desire to weaken, if not to destroy, a 
Church which has undoubtedly been doing a great work, and 
doing it with ever-increasing efficiency—a work not only in the 
interests of Christianity but also in the interests of humanity.” 
This passage again was peculiarly welcome to an audience 
many of whom had already heard the case for the Church in Wales 
expounded with cogency and fervour at the National Union 
Conference. The Archbishop of Canterbury should realise that the 
Unionist Party is in earnest on this question. There is no scope for 
the intervention of highly placed umpires whose impartiality 
consists in invariably giving their own side out. If our two 
Archbishops, his courtly Grace of Canterbury and his Socialistie 
Grace of York, desire to sacrifice the Established Church in 
Wales, let us hope that they will, at any rate, have the courage 
to say so openly at the earliest stage of the contest, so that the 
general body of English Churchmen, lay and clerical, may know 
precisely where they stand, and whom they can trust. The 
position of all Churches and of all institutions has already been 
gravely compromised by the disloyalty of the Archbishops over 
the Parliament Bill, which they did everything to pass while 
pretending to abhor. There is no room for repentance, but we 
may at least be spared further manifestations of treachery or 
hypocrisy. 


On the subject of Home Rule Mr. Bonar Law was equally un- 
impeachable, and his exposure of the Prime Minister, who used 
to demand independent Liberal majorities so that 
he might be saved from Nationalist domination, 
was very effective. Were Home Rule submitted to the electorate 
as a clear issue the same decisive answer would be returned as on 
previous occasions, and therefore the Constitution had had to be 


Home Rule 
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suspended, and it would remain suspended until Mr. Redmond’s 
orders had been obeyed. The sole ground on which Home Rule 
was attempted to be justified was the nationality of Ireland. 


But people do not become a nation because they happen to live in the same 
island. If there is one nation in Ireland there are two, and two separated from 
each other far more acutely than either is separated from the people of Great 
Britain. We do not suggest that the minority of Ireland should dominate the 
majority. No, but we say, it is equally unjust that the majority, because it is 
in Ireland, should dominate the minority because it is alsoin Ireland. They are, 
both majority and minority alike, not only inhabitants of Ireland but citizens of 
the United Kingdom, and both can rely on obtaining justice—in a way in which, 
I am afraid, they could not rely on receiving it from one another—from the 
membership of the House of Commons, in which both are represented. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s recognition of the claims of Ulster vividly 
recalled some of the late Lord Salisbury’s great Unionist speeches. 
‘* Old Tories ” can sleep quietly in their beds. 


The Nationalists may be the most tolerant people who ever existed. And 
to judge from Mr. Redmond’s speeches in Ireland—he has not always spoken in 
quite the same strain—the one characteristic of himself and of those whom he 
represents, their one burning ambition is when they are smitten on one cheek 
to turn the other to the smiter. That may be their characteristic, but the 
minority do not think so, and what is that minority? It isimportant from the 
point of view of numbers, for it comprises more than one-fourth of the whole 
population of Ireland. It is far more important from every other point of 
view, and its real weight and power are enormously increased by the way in 
which that minority is concentrated. These people, accepting strictly and 
literally Mr. Redmond’s present declaration, have declared that under existing 
conditions they will not submit to such a Government. Their moral force in 
taking up that attitude is increased to an extent which is simply incalculable 
by the fact that they will say, and will be entitled to say, that this intolerable 
tyranny, as they regard it, is being forced upon them against the will of the 
majority of their fellow citizens of the United Kingdom. 


The Unionist Leader recalled the fact that in one of the debates 
in the House of Commons he had said what he now repeated, 
“that in my belief the Government, under Irish domination, have 
not only destroyed our Constitution, but put in danger our whole 
system of representative government,” which rested on a conven- 
tion that at any given time the majority represented the balance 
of forces in the country. But that convention could only continue 
to be respected so long as the powers of the majority were used 
with moderation and with a due regard to the convictions and the 


strength of their opponents. ‘‘ It cannot continue if the majority 
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tries to ride rough-shod over the minority. If the Government, 
therefore—I think they are beginning to realise its difficulties— 
really tried to carry out the programme which they have so light- 
heartedly set up, then my belief—and these will be my last words 
to you on this subject—is that they will strain our Parliamentary 
institutions to the breaking-point.” 


Mr. Bonar Law devoted the rest of his speech to Tariff Reform 
and Imperial Preference, a subject, we need hardly say, which he 
handled as only he can handle it. The greatness 
Taxes and . ; 
akon of a nation did not depend upon the number so 
much as upon the character of its people, and 
character could only be formed under decent social conditions, 
There was a widespread feeling of labour unrest not confined to 
this country, but to be found elsewhere, which simply meant that 
the working classes believe they are entitled to have and desire to 
get a larger share of the profits of industry. Two special causes 
had accentuated that feeling in this country, namely, the Budget 
campaign of two years ago, which stirred almost every family in 
the Kingdom, and persuaded the poor that the passing of the 
Budget would be the beginning of a golden era, and the absolutely 
unprecedented outbreak last August was, in the speaker’s belief, 
“ simply ripened fruit of the seed sown during the Budget cam- 
paign.” But there was another cause. During the last ten 
years there had been a considerable increase in the total wealth 
of the country, while the condition of the working classes, so far 
from improving, had actually deteriorated. According to the 
Board of Trade statistics, the cost of living had increased by nearly 
10 per cent., while wages had remained stationary. All classes, 
including employers, would like to see the working classes 
enjoying as large a share of the fruits of industry as was com- 
patible with the success of those industries. How could that 
result be obtained? There was the Government method, which 
consisted of taking away from the rich in taxes and handing to 
the poor in doles. It was simple, but dangerous. Capital sud- 
denly attacked was liable to fly away. “‘ The Prime Minister, whose 
economical views are at least original, has told us that the more 
capital flies from this country to be invested abroad the better 
for it. Well, if he is right, we never have had benefactors like 
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the present Government. During the short time they have been 
in office the amount of capital that has gone abroad for investment, 
as shown even in the very imperfect returns of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners, is greater, taking the average of five year periods, 
than in the twenty years before they came into office.” There 
was yet another fact, namely, that while the statistics showed a 
period of good trade, there had been a steady and enormous 
emigration from these shores. If the men at the head of the 
Government spoke of capitalists “as if they were outcasts, to 
be treated as if they were beasts of prey to be shot at sight, you 
will, indeed, injure the capitalists, but you will injure far more 
vitally the man whose only capital is his skill and his industry, and 
who, in order to invest that capital, requires not merely the 
wealth of the capitalist, but the energy in directing industry which 
has created that wealth.” 


THERE was another method, namely, to reform our fiscal system, 
which none of them pretended would cure all the evils, but it 
; would do much to help the greatest of them, 
Tariff ‘ 
Reform namely, chronic unemployment. They had some- 
thing to justify this claim in the shape of the rise 
in the cost of living, without any corresponding increase in wages, 
which characterised this country and no other. In Germany 
there had been perhaps as great a rise in the cost of living, though 
not greater, but as they knew from the authoritative reports of 
our own Consuls in Germany, “ there has been a rise in wages 
which more than compensates for the increased cost of living. 
I do believe that Tariff Reform would tend to raise the level of 
wages; but I am sure of this, that without some change in our 
fiscal system, a general rise in the level of wages is absolutely 
impossible.” The Insurance Bill, for example, which he hoped 
had something more to say for itself than “9d. for 4d.,”’ added a 
new and heavy burden to industry, varying in some cases from 
less than a shilling to more than 20s. in the pound in other cases. 
Could any one suggest that such a burden should be borne 
exclusively by the producer? Even Mr. Lloyd George suggested 
that the consumer should bear part. 


But under our existing fiscal system how is that possible? Ofall manufactured 
goods consumed in this country, something like ten per cent comes from abroad. 
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That is not a large proportion you may say; but there is no business man in 
this room who does not know that it is quite a large enough proportion to 
regulate prices. If you impose a new burden on the home product, and no 
corresponding burden on the foreign product, is it not certain that the extent of 
that foreign competition must be increased? Mr. Lloyd George has improved. 
After passing his Old-Age Pensions scheme, he took a voyage across the North 
Sea, where accidentally he discovered Germany. He has done better with 
regard to the Insurance scheme. He took his journey before and not after; 
but in spite of that improvement, he has missed the one lesson which German 
experience ought to have taught him. 


Prince Bismarck provided Germany with her insurance scheme, 
but Prince Bismarck gave German workmen a security in the 
German markets, for the change in the German fiscal system 
preceded the German insurance scheme. Bismarck “ first stopped 
the leak which was sinking the ship, and afterwards it was easy to 
improve her sailing qualities. We must do the same. If we do 
not, then most certainly Bills introduced with the best intentions, 
perhaps, for helping the poor, for helping unemployment, will 
inevitably turn out to be Bills to increase the number of the poor 
and to create unemployment.” 


Mr. Bonar Law ended a great speech in every way worthy of a 
great occasion by a reference to the Canadian election, which 
might prove to be “a landmark in the history of the 
world.” While the result was in suspense he had 
never criticised Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government, because, 
however much the question of Reciprocity concerned us, it 
primarily concerned Canadians, and it was for them and not for us 
to decide. Moreover, they should never forget that it was the 
Laurier Government “‘ which gave to the work of our people at 
home Preference on the Canadian market. Weare grateful to him 
for that, but we are grateful to him again, for the example which 
was set by him has now been followed by every one of the self- 
governing Dominions. Let us remember also that while the 
British Government defended that Treaty (i.e. between Canada 
and the United States) on the ground that it would destroy 
Preference, Sir Wilfrid Laurier defended it because it would not, 
in his belief, destroy Preference.”’ While differing from him on 
that question, Mr. Bonar Law’s admiration for his great intellect 
and eloquence was in no way diminished. “ But now the 


Canada 
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Canadian people have decided we have a right to rejoice in their 
decision.” ‘To understand the verdict?they}must bear in'mind 
the attitude of Radical speakers and Radical newspapers before 
the event. Reciprocity was described as a great step towards 
Free Trade, so its rejection must be a relapse from so-called Free 
Trade. Then it was one of many!death-blows to the cause of 
Preference. “If that were true, then the rejection of the Treaty 


99 


gives new life to the cause of Preference.” It was supposed again 
to be another proof that trade must be governed by natural laws 
and controlled by natural forces. ‘“* That is true, but the rejection 
of the Treaty proves what our opponents always forget—that the 
greatest of all natural forces is human character and sentiment. 
The real meaning of the rejection of that Treaty was simply this: 
Canadian people believed—and I agree with them—that President 
Taft was right when he said that it was a case of now or never ; 
because they believed that the election would decide, and perhaps 
finally decide, whether Canada was to continue as a great 
autonomous nation—more and more closely bound to the British 
Empire—or whether she was to become more closely united, 
socially and economically, and ultimately politically, with 
the great nation lying to the south.” We make no apology for 
reproducing the peroration—not that Mr. Bonar Law in the 
conventional sense ever perorates—of the new Leader’s first speech 
to a great popular audience, which was as rapturously received 
as it has since been enthusiastically praised throughout the 
United Kingdom and the British Empire. Among the first 
congratulations was one from Mr. Balfour on what he rightly 
described as “‘a great speech.” 


For many years, on every opportunity, the Colonial Prime Minister of every 
self-governing Colony has urged upon the Mother Country the policy of 
reciprocal Preference—that each part of the Empire should give to every other 
part different and better terms than are given to the rest of the world, and the 
Canadian election is merely an emphatic reminder to us that that is still the 
policy of the self-governing Dominions. I referred the other day toan incident 
in my own experience, which I shall repeat to you to-night. A friend of mine 
was in Canada while the elections were going on. As soon as they were over, 
he tells me, this was the message that was everywhere given: ‘ We have done 
our part. Itis up to the Old Country now to do hers,” We have thrown away 
many opportunities. Weare fortunate ; we shall have one other opportunity— 
one only, at the next election. I am satisfied that we shall not throw it away. 
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As probably most of you know, | was born in Canada, and spent the early years 
of my life there. Of many disqualifications for the position which I now hold— 
and no one feels them more strongly than myself—that is not one; it is an 
advantage. For twenty-five years a determination to maintain the integrity of 
the United Kingdom has given a name to our party. We are the Unionist 
party. But ours is now a larger Unionism. It is for us not only to preserve; 
it is for us also to create; it is for us to maintains and we shall maintain, in 
spite of the lowering clouds which now threaten us, the integrity of the United 
Kingdom. It is for us also—it is for the men of this generation—to create the 
vital union of the British Empire. 


THE Unionist Party hardly knows itself at the end of the month 
of November. Listlessness, depression, despair, and schism have 
given way to energy, hope, confidence, and unity. 
For the first time for many years the Party can 
concentrate its undivided energies on the con- 
genial task of combating a coalition of all the appetites founded on 
snobbery, jobbery, and robbery. We can face the future with 
calmness and conviction that the tide is slowly but surely turning 
in our favour. The cumulative effect of three signal victories 
in such diverse constituencies as Oldham, Hitchin, and Somerset- 
shire can hardly be exaggerated. They are all the more impres- 
sive because, as we have seen, two of these three by-elections were 
on ground of the Government’s own choosing. The conversion of 
two sturdy democrats into hereditary peers has proved an expensive 
operation, costing two seats at a critical juncture in Ministerial 
fortunes. Such disasters cannot be explained away, except on the 
agreeable assumption that the Cabinet is losing the confidence of 
thecountry. Their practical results are important. Their moral 
eflect is prodigious. The losers are depressed, the winners 
correspondingly elated. If Oldham can be lost, any Radical seat 
can be lost. If South Somersetshire can be won, any Radical 
seat can be won. Now that we know precisely where we are we 
enter every contest confident of success, which means that the 
battle is half won before it is begun. There is a frighful slump 
on the other side. The Cabinet is a collection of conflicting 
factions, each contending for the upper hand, and a mass of 
personal jealousies and antagonisms. Ministers cannot keep 
up the farce of speaking civilly of one another, and most of them 
are engaged in mancuvring for further and better positions. 
None of their projects will hold water. Mr. George’s Insurance 
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Bill, of which we publish an exceptionally able and not unsym- 
pathetic analysis by Mr. Waldorf Astor, who has made the subject 
his own, threatens to go the way of the People’s Budget, which 
has long since been exposed as a fraud and a fiasco from the fiscal 
point of view, and is now seen to rest upon illegality. The 
Coalition, though still held together by “the cohesive power of 
public plunder,” is no longer enamoured of itself. The Labour 
Party in Parliament may continue to play the tame cat to the 
Cabinet, but the Labour vote has become restive and rebellious. 


THEN, again, although the Dollar Dictator is compelled to pre-— 
serve a Cabinet which alone holds out any prospect of even 
presenting a Home Rule Bill to Parliament, if 
one-tenth of what one hears is true, Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues will be found as incapable of 
solviag the problem which, according to Mr. Gladstone, bafiled 
“the wit of man,” as the Grand Old Man himself; and though 
it would be unwise to credit any of the mote sensational rumours 
as to splits or Dissolutions, the next few months will offer golden 
opportunities to the Opposition, who will be well advised to keep 
their powder dry and to have plenty of it. Dementia has seized 
a Ministry which, having been found out by the men of 
Great Britain, proposes to appeal to the women, of whom 
eight or ten million are to be enfranchised in order that fresh 
audiences may be found for Mr. Ure. Of foreign complications 
we will say nothing from a Party standpoint, as the situation 
remains far too grave. As we have always maintained, it will 
require the utmost efforts of the ablest men of all Parties to tackle 
the growing menace across the North Sea, which, as we have long 
predicted, and as every succeeding month reveals more plainly, 
is destined to completely overshadow the relatively minor issues 
on which Parties fall and rise. We are, however, entitled to 
insist that the optimistic declarations of Ministers concerning 
the prospects of disarmament, the advent of arbitration, the 
goodwill of other Powers, upon which to a large extent British 
policy of late years has rested, have been completely falsified by 
the event, and, however reluctant may be their followers, the 
Government cannot ignore the supreme duty cast upon them to 
place our national defences on a basis corresponding with the 
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perils confronting us. From the outset we have warned’Ministers 
that their naval and military policy was totally inadequate in 
view of the prodigious and unresting exertions by sea and land 
of our challenger, and that reduced Naval Estimates and the 
disbanding of Regular battalions were simply tempting Providence. 
The only serious pretext offered for retrenchment was the under- 
taking that the old Volunteers were to be converted into a 
so-called Territorial Army, which would provide us with an 
infinitely stronger home defence force than we had ever had before. 
This prognostication has gone the way of its fellows, and Lord 
Haldane, who once declared that the only claim to fame he coveted 
was as the undertaker of conscription, through the complete 
and irremediable failure of a policy which was declared by 
sycophants to entitle its author to be regarded as a combination 
of Moltke, Carnot, and Cardwell, has brought us face to face with 
Compulsory Service as the only alternative to national suicide. 
We patiently await the moment when our public men of all 
Parties—because all Parties have grievously failed upon this 
question—will have the courage to tell the public the truth and 
to advise the proper remedies. 


Tue British Press, which once held a high reputation abroad for 
its capacity in collecting and its impartiality in publishing facts, 
Sntetn ond has suffered | severely in prestige owing to the 
rae jdiocy —it is the only word—with which 

several newspapers—some of which ought to 
have known better—have allowed their columns to be exploited 
by men with axes to grind in vilifying Italy. Since the South 
African War, when almost every foreign printing press—outside 
Italy—became a fountain of Anglophobe faslehoods copiously 
nourished by many of the same cranks now engaged in blackening 
the character of Italy, there has been nothing like it. We ask 
our Italian friends to believe that their detractors have neither 
reflected nor affected British public opinion. Many of them 
are already wearying or ashamed of atrocity-mongering. We 
have met many English people who strongly resent this Press 
outbreak, and ask themselves what it means. Lord Willoughby 
de Broke has denounced it from the platform and many protests 
have appeared in the Press. We gladly give prominence to Mr. 


LORD ROBERTS AND THE ITALIAN ARMY 


On being asked for his opinion upon the reckless charges made against the 
Italian Army, Lord Roberts made the following statement : 


“Tr is totally unfair, as we are a friendly nation, to criticise 
any military measures which the Italian Commander-in-Chief 
may have found it necessary to put in force without having 
access to the information upon which he acted. As far as can 
be learnt from the more trustworthy reports that have reached 
this country, the Italians were suddenly faced with a rising of 
Arabs in the direct rear of their line of resistance. Such a 
desperate state of affairs would in any case warrant desperate 
measures to re-establish the equilibrium of battle. Time also 
was pressing, as the main attack by the Turks and Arabs was 
imminent. That the means employed to re-establish what I have 
called the equilibrium of battle was severe is doubtless 
true, but in war it is usually the severest measures that are, in 
the long run, the most humane. No soldier will put any credence 
in the reports that women and children were deliberately killed 
by the Italians, but doubtless in the act of clearing the hostile 
villages behind the Italian lines many innocent people suffered 
with the guilty. Such things are unfortunately inevitable in 
war. 

“In no army in the world could the orders which General 
Caneva found it imperative to issue for the clearance of the 
Tripoli oasis have been carried out without instances of regrettable 
severity. The very urgency of the operation alone would 
necessitate this severity. Only those who have had experience 
in war in all its phases have the right to judge of the expediency 
of reprisals, and then only when they have access to the in- 


formation which was at the time in the possession of the directing 
Staff. 


** Roperts, F.M. 
** November 25, 1911.” 
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Capel Cure’s article, which we would commend to able editors. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intervention is warmly welcomed in England, 
and should serve to show Italy the real sentiments of responsible 
and serious Englishmen as opposed to halfpenny hysterics, 
which must not be taken for more than they are worth. The 
appended quotation is taken from the Morning Post—than 
which there is no more influential paper in England—being a 
reproduction of a telegram to the Italian Press: 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the great British Statesman, though withdrawn 
from active politics through ill-health, occupies as high a place as ever in the 
esteem of his countrymen, and speaks with all his old authority, He follows 
public affairs at home and abroad with the closest attention, and in a private 
conversation on November 19, he expressed the utmost indignation at the 
scandalous attacks in a portion of the British Press on the Government and 
army of such a friendly nation as Italy, which proceeded from misinformed or 
prejudiced observers, who were careful to conceal the provocation on the other 
side, and the treatment of Italian troops who fell in the field. Mr. Chamberlain 
dwelt on the prolonged friendship between Italy and Great Britain, declaring 
that Englishmen would always gratefully remember the attitude of the chivalrous 
Italian nation during the’South African War, when the British Government and 
the British Army were the objects of a similar campaign of mendacity, waged 
by several English newspapers now attacking Italy. On being asked by the 
friend to whom these remarks were made whether publicity might be given to 
them, the eminent Statesman replied: “‘l'ell him he is at entire liberty to 
repeat what I said to him yesterday about the Italian war in Tripoli and the 


attacks made on the Italian troops. It is a matter about which I feel very 
strongly.” 


As we go to press we hear of Lord Roberts’s opinion expressed 
in the form of a message to Italy, which will abundantly com- 
pensate a frienily nation and a gallant army for the grotesque 
attacks of which they have been the object. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Hosnovse has recently made it clear with characteristic 
maladroitness that the different sections which from time to 
time have composed the Government’s majority in the House 
of Commons are not united for the furtherance of any common 
political programme; that each section has in view the accom- 
plishment of a special project, and supports the Government 
in the hope, often ill-founded, that this project will be ultimately 
achieved with Ministerial assistance. This hope is often so 
earnest as to induce one section of the Coalition to support 
measures which are distasteful to it. Thus Mr. Redmond, in 
order to get Home Rule for Ireland, supported the Budget, 
though of opinion that it was “ bad and oppressive and inflicted 
a cruel additional burden upon the people of Ireland.” The 
licensing clauses of the Budget reconciled Sir Thomas Whittaker 
to the other clauses of that measure, though he considered that 
their author, Mr. Lloyd George, was “like the devil with his 
pitchfork; whenever he sees a British industry, he sticks it 
into it.”” The allegiance of these different sections is obtained 
by promises, and maintained by the appointment of dates, or 
the allocation of a session during which their projects are to 
be executed. The session of 1906 was devoted to an attempted 
gratification of Dr. Clifford’s sectarian spite. The session of 
1908 was hypothecated for the satisfaction of the teetotal 
virulence of Sir T. Whittaker and Mr. Sherwell. Mr. Redmond is 
promised that 1912 will see a separate Parliament established 
in Dublin. In view of his admitted services in maintaining 
the Government in office he might well be thought entitled to 
exclusive use of this session, but he has to share it with the 
Welsh Radical Members of Parliament, who, in return for their 
subservient “loyalty” to the Government, have been given 
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the prospect of despoiling the Church in Wales. Not long ago 
one of their number summed up his colleagues: “ Political 
gifts ” (he said) “* have in their case produced political nepotism. 
They have been the recipients of thespoils of victory.” In more 
homely language, “They have either got something or they 
are expecting something.” Now, however, even their chairman, 
Mr. Ellis Griffith, who tries to conceal a nature very timorous 
and self-distrustful under an appearance of “luster, has agreed 
“to fall into line and do his duty,” because his supporters in 
the country are viewing with dismay the rapid progress the 
Church is making in Wales, and realise that, in the words of 
Alderman Thomas, of Cardiff: ‘‘ This is the one chance of this 
generation to secure the passage of a Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill.” 

As long ago as May 1907 Mr. Lloyd George wrote to a corre- 
spondent: “‘ You ask me whether, if this Parliament runs its 
normal course, it is the intention of the Government to press a 
measure for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in Wales through all stages in the House of Commons. 
To this I can give an unqualified answer in the affirmative.” 

No attempt was made until 1909 to fulfil this undertaking. 
For some time the Government evaded its discharge on the 
ground that it would be inadvisable to introduce the Bill until they 
were better informed as to the relative strength and condition 
of the Church and the Nonconformist_ bodies in Wales. In 1906 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman appointed a Royal Commission 
to prosecute this inquiry, and gave as his reason for doing so 
that, “in his opinion, the omission to appoint a Commission 
when similar Bills were introduced in 1894 and 1895 was a most 
unfortunate one, as the Government of the day were exposed 
to a good deal of embarrassment in the framing and conduct 
of the measure.” He added that the Government “ were anxious 
to obtain the report of the Commission at an early date, as 
it would be of material assistance.” 

The Royal Commission sat until November 1910 and heard 
evidence. In 1909 it became clear from the newspaper reports 
of its proceedings that the evidence given before it exposed 
the falsity of the Nonconformist claim to numerical superiority 
over Churchmen in Wales. It therefore seemed inadvisable that 
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Nonconformists should wait for the report, and they urged 
the Government to proceed without delay. The Bill was intro- 
duced in April of 1909, though Mr. Lloyd George had said in 
1908 that “there has never been a great question settled in 
this country but what (sic) they had had an official inquiry 
into the statements made in regard to it.” Mr. Asquith sought 
to justify its introduction, many months before the Commissioners 
could issue their report, by saying that the newspaper reports 
of their proceedings gave an adequate indication of the character 
of the report. If that contention were sound, it would have 
b en unnecessary to publish the report. But since then the 
Government have published it, not, indeed, in time to enable 
the electors to study it before the last election, but on the very 
eve of the polls, after the contest had commenced and when it 
was impossible to devote adequate time to its consideration. 
Yet it is contended that at that election the electors gave 
an unqualified verdict in favour of the Bill. An interesting 
light is thrown upon the validity of this claim by a study 
of the election addresses issued during the election. In 
Wales and Monmouthshire twenty-six supporters of the 
Government issued election addresses, but only eight mentioned 
Disestablishment, while two spoke of “religious equality.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the Carnarvon Boroughs, 
issued in lieu of an election address what was called by his 
admirers “a trumpet-call to the Boroughs,” but the note of 
Welsh Disestablishment was not heard in that blast. Of 210 
Government supporters in England who issued election addresses 
only four mentioned Disestablishment, while six mentioned 
religious equality or liberty. 

But the report is now published and available for study. 
What does it show? That the Church is the Church of a 
dwindling minority? It shows, on the contrary, that it is the 
largest religious body in the Principality, and that it is pro- 
gressing more rapidly than any other. The figures given in the 
report do not purport to show the exact number of the adherents 
of each religious body. ‘religious census alone would show this. 
Such a census, though always advocated by Churchmen, and 
particularly demanded this year in the House of Commons 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, has always been opposed by Nonconformists, 
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and was refused by the Government. Each clergyman of the 
Church of England who was asked the question by the Com- 
missioners welcomed the idea of a parliamentary religious census, 
and the Welsh Bishops also expressed their desire for it. But 
with the exception of a Congregational minister and a Baptist 
minister, who were the first witnesses before the Commission, 
none of the Nonconformist witnesses approved of it. It should 
be remembered that before the Irish Church was disestablished 
a religious census was held. In the absence of the indisputable 
evidence which such a census would afford, we are thrown back 
upon the figures given in the report of the Royal Commission, 
the personnel of which was determined by the present Government 
in no spirit of favour to the Church. The report contains the 
numbers of the Church’s communicants and of the communicants 
or members of the different Nonconformist denominations: 


Church Communicants, ° ° 193,081 
Congregationalist members . . 175,147 
Calvinistic Methodists. ° ° 170,617 
Baptists ° e ° . e 143,835 
Wesleyans . ‘ . 40,811 
Smaller Protestant denominations 19,870 


The Commissioners make the following comments on these 
figures: “‘ Taking the word ‘ communicant’ from the Noncon- 
formist point of view, it is plain that technically the Noncon- 
formist figures given before the Commission are figures for 
members and represent the number of persons qualified to be 
communicants rather than the number of persons who actually 
communicated in 1905.” And “in the Church of England 
statistical list the term ‘communicant’ indicates that each 
person on the list had received the Communion at least once 
within the period of twelve months preceding the compilation 
of the list... . The name and address of each communicant 
were presented to the Commission.” 

The inference is inevitable from these passages in the report 
that the preponderance of Church communicants over those 
of the different Nonconformist bodies is even greater than appears 
from the figures given. Every standard that can be applied 
shows that the Church is the largest religious body in the 
Principality. Take the figures given in the report for Sunday 
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School scholars under fifteen for the year 1905. The Church 
claims 112,698, the Calvinistic Methodists 93,018, the Congre- 
gationalists 82,673, the Baptists 77,929, and the Wesleyans 
38,100. It is true that the Congregationalists, the Wesleyans, 
and the Baptists claim more Sunday School members over the 
age of fifteen than the Church. But it is admittedly not possible 
to make so fair a comparison in this case as the other, for Non- 
conformists encourage their members to remain in Sunday Schools 
beyond an age at which Church communicants are accustomed 
to do so. Many such adult Sunday School scholars are evidently 
included in the figures already given of Nonconformist members. 

Other figures point to the same conclusion. In 1905 66,888 
children were born in Wales, of whom 21,948 were baptized in 
Church. Between 1900 and 1908 the births in Wales averaged 
65,722 per annum, while the baptisms in Church averaged 21,203, 
that is to say, nearly one-third of all the children born in Wales 
were baptized in Church. No Nonconformist denomination can 
show such a record. During the same period the marriages 
in Wales averaged 5248 in Church, 4652 in Nonconformist chapels 
and 6238 in registry offices, showing that 31°55 per cent. of 
the marriages were solemnised in Church. 

It is clear, then, that if the Church were disestablished no 
other religious body is qualified by the position it has attained, 
or by the number of adherents it can claim, to take its place 
as the National Church of Wales, however much many of them 
may desire to do so. In Wales, therefore, religion would cease 
to enjoy State recognition, though such recognition may survive 
for a period in England. It is difficult to see how this change 
will forward the spiritual development of Wales in general, or 
of the Welsh Nonconformist bodies in particular. Their condition, 
as I shall have occasion to point out, is not so strong that they 
can afford to disregard the great growth of materialism in Wales, 
especially in Glamorganshire. Frequently we hear their own 
ministers lament the political atmosphere of some of their chapels, 
and the open political bias of their ministers, one of whom 
recently presided at a meeting held in his tabernacle for the 
purpose of enabling the Chancellor of the Exchequer to explain 
the provisions of his Insurance Bill. If Welsh Nonconformists 
desire spiritual and not political advantage it would surely be 
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better for them to unite with the strongest religious institution 
in their country to resist the advancing forces of indifference 
rather than by crippling it to further the progress of unbelief. 
That the Church is a growing Church is made very clear by the 
report of the Commission. It is even more true to say of it 
to-day what Mr. Gladstone said in 1891: “ Undoubtedly the 
Established Church in Wales is an advancing Church, an active 
Church, a living Church, and, I hope, very distinctly a rising 
Church, rising from elevation to elevation.” 

A remarkable increase is noted in the number of communicants 
in each of the four Welsh dioceses. Thus in St. David’s diocese, 
between 1880 and 1906, the number of communicants increased 
by 33,602, while the population increased by 27,698 only. On 
Easter Day 1871 the communicants in St. Asaph diocese numbered 
7575; on Easter Day 1891 14,534; and on Easter Day 1906 
24,938. In Bangor diocese in 1885-6, with a population of 
226,040, the number of communicants was 10,029. By 1904-5 
the population had decreased to 221,366, but the number of 
communicants had risen to 16,760. In the diocese of Llandaff 
the number of communicants increased from 33,453 in 1891-2 
to 58,216 in 1904-5. Similar increases are to be observed in the 
statistics of baptisms and confirmations. 

The condition of the Nonconformist bodies is not equally 
healthy. This fact was fully admitted on May 15 in an article 
in the Westminster Gazette, an organ very favourable to the Free 
Churches. It was headed: ‘*‘ Church Census”’; “‘ Decline in Free 
Church Statistics”’; “‘ Anglican Increase.” 

The conclusion refers to both England and Wales, and is 
very relevant to the present inquiry. It continues: “ Churches, 
sittings, and ministers are continually being augmented, but 
the ordinary test of successful religious work shows that there 
has been a slackening of grip by Nonconformist Churches on 
the people, which has continued in some cases for the past five 
years.” The writer gives very different evidence upon the 
condition of the Church. “ Whilst the Free Churches have 
suffered losses, in some cases for three or four years, the Established 
Church has reported increases in communicants and in other 
directions. . . . Taking the three years (1907-10), there is steady 
growth in each department.” 
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The numerical preponderance of the Church over any one 
Nonconformist denomination is so incontrovertible that advocates 
of Welsh Disestablishment and Disendowment are driven to the 
device of adding together the numbers of communicants or 
Sunday School scholars found in each different denomination 
as if they were, for purposes of comparison with the Church, 
a united body. For this crude method of calculation there is 
no justification. Fundamental differences exist between them 
which make it misleading and even absurd to reckon them as 
one. To attack and rob the Church they may indeed unite, but 
otherwise they are separate institutions, with different organisa- 
tions, ideals, forms of government, and articles of belief. The 
profession of the doctrine of baptism by immersion marks the 
Baptists out from all other denominations with the sole exception, 
I believe, of the Churches of Christ, a small and obscure sect. 
But though both these sects practise baptism by immersion, 
they hold different views as to its purport and effect. They 
differ in polity also. The Calvinistic Methodists and the 
Wesleyans are connexional in their Church polity—that is to 
say, each individual society or church is a member of one general 
connexion which is regarded as the Calvinistic Methodist Church 
or the Wesleyan Methodist Church respectively. Baptists and 
Congregationalists, on the other hand, are congregational in 
polity, their distinctive characteristic being that all the members, 
and none but the members of the individual church have a 
voice in its affairs. It is difficult to see how the Primitive 
Methodists, who, according to the report, seceded from the 
Wesleyans, and who now constitute a separate denomination, 
can be honestly reckoned part of the same body as the Wesleyans. 
It is still more difficult to regard the United Methodist Church 
as being in close communion with the other Nonconformist 
denominations, in view of the fact that it was founded by Act 
of Parliament as recently as 1907 to unite in one body the Bible 
Christians, the Methodist New Connexion, and the United 
Methodist Free Churches. The mere application of the word 
“‘ united ” barely conceals the fact that the body consists of a 
number of units which have seceded from the principal Methodist 
denominations. As one Calvinistic Methodist minister said in 
his evidence before the Commission, union between Nonconformist 
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bodies is not “ a question of practical politics at present.” When 
Nonconformists unite for constructive purposes as contrasted 
with those which are purely predatory, it will be time to regard 
them as members of a single religious body. 

Mr. Asquith, in introducing the Bill of 1909, founded his 
argument for the Disestablishment of the Church on a com- 
parison between the strength of the Church and that of the 
aggregated Nonconformist forces. But he regarded (such were 
his instructions) the test of seating accommodation as most 
valuable for the purpose of ascertaining the relative numerical 
strength of the Church and of Nonconformity. He is reported 
to have said: “‘ Let us go to another, which I think on the whole 
is a more trustworthy indication of the actual distribution of 
the population—that is, the accommodation provided in places 
of worship.” 

This test of seating accommodation has been shown by the 
report to be utterly worthless, simply because Nonconformists 
have made provision far in excess of their requirements. They 
provide sitting accommodation for no less than seventy-four 
per cent. of the population. The Commissioners say, as to this, 
that “ we are clear that this accommodation is greatly in excess 
of the number of persons who may reasonably be expected to 
avail themselves of it.” 

But in five counties in Wales Nonconformists are not content 
with providing accommodation for so large a proportion as 
seventy-four per cent. of the population, but obligingly provide 
accommodation which is in excess of the total population. 


Thus : 
Population N.C, Accom. per cent: 


Anglesey . , : ° ‘ 50,606 50,775 100°3 
Cardiganshire . : : , 60,240 75,901 126 
Carnarvonshire . ; ‘ . 126,883 141,912 111°8 
Carmarthenshire ‘ : . 135,328 140,993 104°18 
Merionethshire . , . ‘ 49,149 62,466 127 


So much for Mr. Asquith’s “ trustworthy indication.” He 
has been deceived by the zeal of sectarian megalomania. 

Even more ridiculous are the figures of alleged Nonconformist 
adherents furnished in Sir John Williams’s report published 
with the report of the Commission. Figures showing Noncon- 
formist adherents were supplied to the Commission, but, in the 
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words of the report, “they were an estimate rather than’ an 
accurate figure, and of little or no use for statistics.” Thig 
remark applies very forcibly to the figures of adherents given by 
Sir John Williams, as in several instances (anxious to err upon 
the right side) he claimed more Nonconformist adherents than 
there are persons in the parish in question. 

The following are cases in point: 


Auleged 
Population N.C. Adherents 
Llanfair Mathafarn (Anglesey) . ‘ ‘ 703 731 
Aberdaron (Carnarvonshire) ; ; . 1119 1179 
Abererch (Carnarvonshire) . ° ; . 1159 1281 
Nevin (Carnarvonshire) . ‘ . 1755 1756 
Gwytherin (Denbighshire) . , ‘ ‘ 289 299 
Llandoget (Denbighshire) . ‘ ‘ . 247 308 
Pentrefoelas (Denbighshire) . ‘ ° 441 483 
Yspytty Ifan (Denbighshire) ‘ : 233 320 
Llancadwaladr (Denbighshire) . ° ‘ 142 179 
Efenechtyd (Denbighshire) . , . : 213 241 
Gyffylliog (Denbighshire) . . ‘ . 438 530 


Other similar instances could be cited. 

The excessive accommodation provided by the Noncon- 
formist bodies, and the obvious inflation of their figures in relation 
to adherents, throw suspicion upon the accuracy of their other 
figures dealing with members and Sunday School scholars. 

The Disestablishment of the Church in Wales would involve 
the separation of the four Welsh dioceses from the province of 
Canterbury, of which they have for centuries been a part. As 
the report says: ‘‘ Each of the four Welsh dioceses is a con- 
stituent unit of the province of Canterbury, and has in all respects 
the same status in the province as an English diocese.” 

Mr. Gladstone admitted in this connection, in the House of 
Commons, on May 24, 1870, that “ there is complete ecclesiastical, 
constitutional, legal and, I may add—for every practical purpose 
—historical identity between the Church in Wales and the rest 
of the Church of England.” 

The territory of these dioceses is not exclusively contained 
within the geographical border-line of Wales. This border-line 
has never been regarded as a boundary for religious purposes, 
even by Nonconformists themselves. The dioceses of Bangor 
and St. David’s lie wholly within the confines of Wales, but 
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the diocese of St. Asaph has fourteen parishes entirely in England, 
four parishes partly in Wales and partly in England, while two 
parishes in the diocese of Llandaff are partly in England and 
partly in Wales. Eleven parishes in Chester, Lichfield, and 
Hereford dioceses are wholly in Wales, while thirteen parishes 
in those dioceses are partly in Wales. Nonconformists have 
always shared in this respect the eccentricities of ecclesiastical 
geography. The Nonconformist bodies in Wales, with the 
exception of the close or strict Baptists, belong to the National 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches in England and Wales, 
and not to a Free Church Council of Wales only. A proposal 
made a few years ago to establish a separate Free Church Council 
for Wales did not meet with the approval of the majority of the 
Welsh Nonconformists, who objected to it on the explicit 
ground that exclusion from the English Nonconformist 
organisation would be injurious to Welsh Nonconformity. They 
appreciate the advantage, which they deny to the Church, of 
union with England. The Swansea Wesleyan witness before the 
Commission said that the separation of the Welsh Wesleyan 
Methodists from the British Annual Wesleyan Conference “‘ would 
be injurious to the Welsh Methodists. . . . They get such help 
from English Methodists that I think it would be disastrous.” 

No Nonconformist denomination is confined to Wales. Most 
of the Baptist Churches, for instance, are aggregated in county 
associations. There is a Welsh Baptist Union, but all the 
county associations are not included in it, while many belong 
to the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. The North 
Wales English Union, the Monmouthshire Union, and the 
Glamorgan and Carmarthen English Union are not included 
in the Baptist Union of Wales. Twenty-five Welsh Baptist 
churches in England are affiliated to Welsh Baptist associations. 
Three in London belong to the Glamorgan and Carmarthen 
Association. 

. There are in Wales seventeen Welsh Congregationalist associa- 
tions. Four Congregational churches in England belong to them. 
But they do not include all the Congregational churches in Wales, 
one of which belongs to a union in England. There is a Welsh 
Congregational Union, but some Congregational churches in 
Wales belong not to it, but to the Congregational Union of 
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England and Wales. The Calvinistic Methodist denomination 
has 117 churches in England. Each church or society is subject 
to a “monthly meeting,” which is “a quasi-corporate body 
consisting in practice of the minister or ministers of each individual 
church in a particular district.” There are twenty-one such 
“monthly meetings” in Wales. But they do not include all Cal- 
vinistic Methodist churches in Wales, while they include some 
situated in England. Thus twenty-one Calvinistic Methodist 
chapels in England are governed by “ monthly meetings” in 
Wales, while, on the other hand, nineteen chapels in Denbigh- 
shire and fifteen in Flintshire are under the control of the 
Lancashire P esbytery. The Wesleyan denomination has a 
strong organisation in Wales under which its societies or churches 
are divided into four districts, all of which are controlled by the 
British Annual Wesleyan Conference. But these four districts 
are not strictly confined to Wales and Monmouthshire, as five 
circuits and one mission in the First North Wales District are 
situated wholly or partly in England, while part of Monmouth 
is in the Bristol district and part of Radnor in the Birmingham 
district. Further, eight circuits situated wholly or partly in 
Wales are in the Liverpool district. The argument therefore that 
Wales should be strictly separated from England for religious 
purposes obtains slight support from a study of the organisation 
of the different Nonconformist bodies. 

Foiled in their attempt to show that the Church in Wales 
is a “ dwindling minority,” its plunderers assert that it is non- 
national and alien. Even Mr. Asquith, in introducing the 1909 
Bill, resorted to this argument. Hesaid: “ When the Principality 
of Wales became part and parcel for political purposes of the 
kingdom of England, contemporaneously or consequentially, 
the ancient Church of Wales was incorporated into or annexed 
to the Church of England. The English Government succeeded 
in doing with the Welsh Church what it could never do and 
never has succeeded in doing with the Welsh people—it de- 
nationalised it.” 

The historical unsoundness of this statement is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that for two centuries and a half before Welsh 
members were returned to Parliament, the Welsh chapters 
and ‘clergy sent proctors to represent them in the Convocation of 
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Canterbury. The statement in the Prime Minister’s speech that 
the English Government “ denationalised the Church ” is hardly 
more accurate than that which preceded it. Though expressed 
in more scholarly language, it does not differ in substance from the 
hackneyed charge that the Church in Wales is “alien.” It is 
difficult to admit that the Church was denationalised in the eleventh 
century if it be true that for years subsequently it numbered the 
total population of the country among its adherents. It would 
be not easy to conceive a Church more essentially national. What 
religion is indigenous in Wales if a Church can be justly branded 
as alien which has existed in Wales from the earliest times, and 
far longer than any other religious institution? It requires 
some assurance for Nonconformists to call the Church “ alien ” 
and ‘‘ non-national.” Their own denominations have existed 
between 100 and 200 years only, have never commanded the 
support of the whole Welsh nation, and, with the possible 
exception of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, had their origin 
in England and not in Wales. The Church, on the other hand, is, 
in the words of Mr. Bryce, “the legitimate historical successor 
of the Church of St. David,’ and in the words of the Prime 
Minister “‘ existed undoubtedly as a living and a working 
Christian agency some considerable time before the mission of 
St. Augustine to the Saxons.” 

But the arguments in favour of Disestablishment excite 
comparatively slight enthusiasm among the “ salt of the earth” 
political Nonconformists. What really interests them is Dis- 
endowment. They have been “ blooded” by Mr. Ellis Griffith 
in the covetous atmosphere of Anglesey. Experienced in their 
own financial instability, they know that lack of funds would 
cripple the Church and retard its progress as nothing else could. 
That cupidity supplies their campaign with its sole driving-force 
is evident alike from their actions and their speeches. When 
the Welsh Church Bill was introduced in 1893, Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen, then member for Tonbridge, moved an amendment 
to the effect that the Bill should be divided into two Bills— 
the one to deal with Disestablishment and the other with Dis- 
endowment. This proposal proved unacceptable to the Welsh 
Radical members of Parliament, who in their eagerness to 
oppose it were compelled to admit that the Disendowment 
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clauses in the Bill appealed to them far more than those which 
merely provided for Disestablishment. There was “ business ” 
in one and none in the other. Thus Sir George Osborne Morgan, 
who then sat for East Denbighshire, said that he “did not 
know of a single Nonconformist in Wales who was in favour of 
Disestablishment without Disendowment,’ and Mr. D. A. 
Thomas, who represented Merthyr Tydvil, declared that “ no 
Welsh member would entertain for a moment the idea of getting 
Disestablishment without Disendowment.” 

More recently, Mr. Ellis Griffith, Chairman of the Welsh 
Parliamentary Party (Ni desperandum Teucro duce /), admitted 
in the House of Commons that he had recommended the 1909 
Bill on the ground that if the funds arising from Disendowment 
of the Church of England in Anglesey went to supplement old- 
age pensions for the county, the pensionable age in Anglesey 
could be reduced from seventy to sixty-five or even sixty. This 
shabby argument speaks for itself. He did not wholly deny 
having induced the people of Anglesey, his constituents, to 
vote for the Bill on the ground that it would produce “ bread- 
and-butter”’ for them. He denied, it is true, that he originated 
the phrase “‘ bread-and-butter,”’ and attributed it to “ an irre- 
sponsible person in the audience,” but he admitted that imme- 
diately after the alleged interruption he “ sought to justify the 
Bill from the material standpoint.” 

Is it surprising that the campaign should gain adherents 
among greedy and ignorant persons encouraged by Mr. Ellis 
Griffith to believe that the plunder of the Church will provide 
them with earlier pensions ? 

I venture to summarise the effect of these Disendowment 
provisions, which, we are asked by Mr. Asquith to believe, “ are 
not inspired by any animosity to the Church of England.” The 
churches and parsonages are to be left to the Church—not a 
very intoxicating concession seeing that, in the words of the 
report, “ during the last 200 years nearly all the parish churches 
in Wales have been completely rebuilt or considerably restored,” 
and that “in recent years the sums spent on church building 
and restoration in Wales have had to be provided by private 
donations and by the subscriptions of the Church of England 
Church Extension and Building Societies. The total amount of 
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voluntary contributions for this purpose for the four Welsh 
dioceses since 1840, so far as was ascertainable, is given in the 
diocesan statistics as £3,332,385.” 

The total net income from Church endowments in Wales 
is £273,747, of which £243,987 is derived from parochial endow- 
ments and £29,760 from diocesan endowments. Of the £243,987 
which is derived from parochial endowments, £110,737 comes 
from tithe, £35,936 from glebe lands, and £97,314 from other 
sources. The 1909 Bill proposed to take away the whole of 
these endowments with the exception of £20,584 a year, or 
ls. 6d. in the pound. In 511 of the 983 incumbencies in Wales 
every penny of endowment would disappear, while 132 other 
parishes would be left with less than £10 a year each. £17,069 
now payable in curates’ grants would be taken away without 
any compensation being given to the curates, of whom there are 
561 in Wales. More than half the income from parochial endow- 
ments is derived from endowments added since 1703 by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty. About 
one-third of this amount is derived from English sources, so 
that the Bill confiscates to secular uses in Wales not only Welsh 
ecclesiastical property, but some English ecclesiastical property 
also. In fact, the disendowment net is spread as wide as possible 
so as to catch English Church property because it is situate 
in Wales, and property situate in England because it belongs to 
the Welsh Church. 

The immediate result of Disendowment would be the amal- 
gamation of parishes. This result has followed in Ireland. 
Great efforts have been made in Wales of late years to divide 
up the larger parishes and form new parishes where new centres 
of population have arisen. This policy has been dictated by 
the view that it is advisable that the area under the charge of 
each clergyman should be as small as is economically possible. 
The execution of this policy has been made possible only by 
grants from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and by the collection 
of voluntary subscriptions. When the endowments conferred 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are taken away, together 
with practically all the other endowments the Church possesses, 
not only will it be impossible to pursue this policy of forming 
new parishes, but it will be necessary to re-unite those already 
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formed with the parishes from which they were taken. Thus 
much of the work of the past will be undone. It is difficult to 
see how this contraction of activity can benefit Nonconformists, 
The right of every man in a parish, irrespective of creed, to 
call for the spiritual ministrations of the parish priest will dis- 
appear. While the Nonconformist minister looks after his own 
supporters only, the clergyman tends every one in his parish 
who desires his ministration; and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that many Nonconformists avail themselves of his 
Visits. 

What is the pretext for this wholesale spoliation? Is it that 
the tithe-payer is to be freed from the burden of paying tithe? 
On the contrary, he must pay in the future as in the past, not 
to the parson, but to the County Council official. That the 
Bill is designed merely to injure the Church, without relieving 
any one, is manifest from the fact that tithe which is paid each 
year to lay tithe-owners to the amount of £38,968 a year is 
not touched by the Bill. While lay tithe must still be paid 
into the pockets of its owners, ecclesiastical tithe is to be devoted 
to the provision of public halls, libraries, institutes, and other 
secular purposes, not because the money is wanted particularly 
for those purposes, but because it must be given to some purpose 
when taken from the Church, and because even this Government 
will not accept the base demagogy of Mr. Ellis Griffith’s suggestion 
that Church funds should be used to lower the pensionable age 
in Anglesey. Under the 1895 Bill different “ objects” were 
specified, viz., a Welsh library or a Welsh museum. They have 
been provided for since out of the Imperial Exchequer, and it 
became necessary to substitute a new destination for the Church’s 
funds. As Mr. Balfour pointed out, it is not in order to use 
them for better purposes that the Government take away the 
endowments from the Church. They take them away from the 
Church primarily, and then look round for some decent use to 
which they may put them. 

Welsh orators in their native land delude their fellow- 
countrymen into supporting Disendowment by primitive and 
impudent misrepresentations. They say that the endowments 
belong not to the Church, but to the State, and that the State 
can do what it-pleases with them. Thus Mr. Ellis Griffith is 
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reported in the Wrexham Advertiser of September 30 to have 
informed the Welsh National Liberal Council that “‘ the State 
not only established, but has endowed the Church,” and that 
the tithe rent-charge was “ not a spontaneous votive offering 
of the whole Christian people, but a tax imposed by Imperial 
authority and enforced by Imperial power.” 

That this statement is attributable only to ignorance or a 
wilful desire to mislead, and that it cannot be excused on the 
ground of accident, is evident from the fact that he repeated 
it a few days later at Holyhead. A more astonishing misstate- 
ment was never made, even by this loose and inaccurate contro- 
versialist. 

As Professor Freeman said: ‘ The tithe can hardly be said 
to have been granted by the State. The state of the case is 
rather that the Church preached the payment of tithe as a duty, 
and that the State gradually came to enforce that duty by legal 
sanction.” And Lord Selborne said: “It is quite certain tithes 
were never the property of or payable to the State,” and “ the 
tithe was never at any time a public fund or revenue.” 

That Mr. Asquith agrees with Professor Freeman and Lord 
Selborne in thinking that tithes were never a tax, but were 
voluntary in origin, and disclaims Mr. Ellis Griffith’s theory, 
is clear from two circumstances. First, he did not use the 
argument that tithe was a tax when he introduced the 1909 
Bill. Secondly, during the debate on the Welsh Church Bill 
1895, Sir John Gorst moved to omit the words “ since 1703” 
from the Bill, so that the Church would retain “ all private 
benefactions.” Mr. Asquith refused to accept this amendment 
on the ground that it would “ give to the Disestablished Church 
the whole of the tithe, since it was an arguable position to take 
up that, although tithes became a compulsory tax after a certain 
date, they were originally a voluntary obligation, and were 
given by private persons out of their own resources. If the 
amendment were adopted it might be open to a Court of Law 
to say that practically the whole revenue of the present 
Established Church passed to the representative body of the 
Disestablished Church. In other words, the Bill, instead of 
disendowing the Church, would re-endow it.” 

The only argument ever presented in justification of the 
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view that the Church is not entitled to its endowments is that 
there was such a breach of continuity in the corporate existence 
of the Church at the Reformation as to make it right to seques- 
trate the property with which the Church was endowed before 
the Reformation. But this argument was emphatically repudiated 
by the Prime Minister in 1905: “I am not one of those who 
think, as used to be currently assumed, that the legislation of 
Henry VIII. transferred the endowments of a national establish- 
ment from the Church of Rome to the Church of England. There 
has been, amid all these changes, a substantial identity and 
continuity in our national Church from earliest history to the 
present time”; and by Professor Freeman, who says in his book: 
‘ The facts of history compel us to assume the absolute identity of 
the Church of England after the Reformation with the Church 
of England before the Reformation.” 

There is no real difference between tithes and other Church 
property, except that, while the other property was derived from 
occasional and voluntary gifts, tithes originated in an obligation 
which the Church taught was incumbent on all Churchmen. 
This obligation for many years had no more binding force 
than the authority and persuasiveness of the Church among its 
members could confer. Then it became a generally recognised 
custom, and subsequently was enforced by ecclesiastical law. 
How little a State-imposed tax was the source of tithe is shown 
by the fact that until very modern times it was not recoverable 
in temporal Courts. If, as is sometimes suggested, the tithe 
was given for the benefit of the poor, it is inconceivable that 
the poor should have lost their right to receive it, and that no 
trace of that right should survive at the present time. 

But whatever was the origin of tithes, they have been enjoyed 
by the Church for centuries, and that circumstance itself, 
according to the policy of our law, should constitute a good title 
to them. Uninterrupted enjoyment of land and interests in 
land for a limited period of time has always been regarded as 
conferring a good title. But a curious distinction is made by 
Nonconformists in the application of this rule to their property 
and to that of the Church. Long enjoyment by the Church 
of her endowments is to be a ground for their deprivation and 
diversion to secular uses. But Nonconformists have not failed 
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to avail themselves of the advantages to be derived from the 
acquisition of a title to land by prescription or long enjoyment. 
They have even secured for themselves an Act of Parliament— 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act 1844—which conferred on them 
a special law of limitation. The circumstances under which 
this statute became law are interesting in view of the attack 
now made on the Church’s endowments. During the seventeenth 
and the first part of the eighteenth centuries, a number of chapels 
were built and endowed in England and Ireland by charitable 
persons, members of the Presbyterian denomination. The 
founders of these chapels regarded the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity as an essential article of their faith, and the trust deeds 
contained provisions which, while not expressly requiring the 
profession of Trinitarian doctrine, were held on legal construction 
to confine the use of the chapels and endowments to Trinitarian 
Nonconformists. At the time that these trusts were founded 
Unitarian doctrines were not professed by any religious denomi- 
nation in this country. But during the eighteenth century 
Presbyterians in England and Ireland began to secede from 
Trinitarian teaching, with the result that at the end of the 
century all those in England and many in Ireland had become 
Unitarians. They still, however, remained in possession of 
their chapels and endowments. The question then arose whether 
they were entitled to them, and it was ultimately decided by 
the House of Lords that they were not. From the difficulties 
in which this decision placed them they were rescued by the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act, which provided that if a congregation 
of Nonconformists has occupied a chapel and taught in it the 
same religious doctrines for twenty-five years, it becomes 
absolutely entitled to it, and to any fund with which it is 
endowed, even though these doctrines differ fundamentally from 
those held by the founders. Now we are confronted with the 
spectacle of Nonconformists who were reinstated by Act of 
Parliament in the possession of property which they had forfeited 
by breach of trust presuming to question the Church’s title 
to endowments which it has enjoyed for centuries. 

Even on the assumption, which has been repudiated by the 
Prime Minister, that the Church after the Reformation was not 
identical with the Church before the Reformation, it cannot be 
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pretended that the divergence between the two is comparable 
to the difference between Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. 

If the Church were making poor use of its property, there 
might be some ground for taking it away, notwithstanding its 
ancient title, but the testimony of opponents makes it clear 
that the exact contrary is the case. Mr. Asquith has told 
us that, “ during the last seventy years at any rate, in the Church 
of England and Wales there has been opened a new chapter, 
a new beneficent and fruitful chapter. . . . She now, by every 
means which an enlightened ecclesiastical statesmanship and 
a strong spiritual devotion to the best needs of the Welsh people 
could dictate, is overtaking, or endeavouring to overtake, the 
arrears of the past.” 

It would be difficult to conceive any circumstances better 
calculated to establish the title of a Church to its endowments 
than that it has enjoyed them for centuries, and that it is 
exhibiting a “ strong spiritual devotion to the best needs of the 
people.” 

Another tribute to the Church’s work from a less authoritative 
but still important source may be noticed. Mr. Edgar Jones, 
M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, is reported by the Manchester Guardian 
as recently as September 13, 1911, to have told the Welsh Baptist 
Union that “ no one denied that the Church of England on the 
whole to-day in Wales was making fair use of the money it had. 
They must not prejudice themselves and blind themselves to 
obvious truths. The Church to-day made just and active use 
of the money.” 

The campaign, then, is one to deprive an ancient and not 
a wealthy Church of moneys well and piously used, and to bestow 
such moneys upon secular objects. The motives of the campaign 
are as mean, and petty, and spiteful as its certain consequences. 

It must be remembered too that this claim to rob political 
opponents by Act of Parliament is made at a moment when the 
Constitution is in suspense. Welsh Disestablishment has never 
been the specific issue of an election. Not one voter in a hundred 
thought of it last December. Yet it will be hustled through 
a gagged House of Commons at the fag end of a congested session. 
No Second Chamber can mitigate its sordid malice; no normal con- 
stitutional method can enforce a reference to the constituencies. 
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It is much to be hoped that Church laymen alike in England 
and Wales will look to their own resolution, and to that alone, 
for a remedy in these menacing circumstances. We are 
living, as Mr. Balfour truly said, “under revolutionary 
conditions.” Home Rule is the first-fruit of the Revolution; 
Welsh Disestablishment is to be its crowning mercy. 

The methods by which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. McKenna 
rose to notoriety are very capable of an application at once 
analogous, extensive, and infinitely more defensible. Let 
Churchmen make up their minds to confront desperate opponents 
with extreme methods of resistance; let them, in a word, be 
ranged with those who allow no moral or constitutional validity 
to the acts of the Government until the Second Chamber is 
restored, This temper and no other makes victory conceivable, 
and it will (should the worst happen) make success more disastrous 
to the assailants of the Church than a complete and definitive 
failure. 


F. E. Smrra. 


ITALY’S FRIENDSHIP 


Tue lust of slandering our neighbours or the passive delight of 
hearing evil against them must be classified, in the psychology of 
pleasure, among the natural instincts of mankind; contrary, 
however, to the rest of the category, its use for a logical or definite 
purpose is less common than its abuse, or its employment for no 
purpose at all. 

Idle thoughts of this description rush in to supply the vacuum 
in a mind left swept and garnished in the vain effort to discover 
reasons for a seemingly inexplicable action, while the classic 
words of the only child’s book which can rival Collodi’s Pinoc- 
chio keep sounding in our ears, the words of the Mock Turtle to 
Alice in Wonderland: ‘‘ No wise fish would go anywhere without 
@ porpoise.” 

What purpose therefore has prompted the English Press 
to engage in the campaign into which it has launched for the last 
four months against this country’s interests? Has England so 
many friends as to render superfluous the ancient sympathy of 
the Italian people, and, even if that be so, is the moment well 
chosen on her part for making jettison of it? The trend of the 
Press, it may be retorted, implies no like tendency on the part 
of the Government; but yet, admitting this fact, the Press is 
supposed to act as the mouthpiece of the Public and to reflect 
opinions. Such is its obvious office in criticising events 
or actions, and imperious is the duty imposed on it to weigh 
evidence and consequences before throwing statements, as 
wholesome bread, to the blind insatiability of thousands. The 
wise exercising of this faculty of selection was always held to be, 
here in Italy, the traditional prerogative of the Press of England. 
Hence its honoured name among us and hence its influence! 
Hence the reason of its again being held up as an example to 
other countries as late as the beginning of this very year, when 
the first malicious reports concerning the progress of a disease, 
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which in reality had not yet manifested itself, were wafted across 
Europe to the other side of the Atlantic by the journalistic 
fantasy of our prematurely anxious Swiss neighbours, those 
stormy petrels of European hygiene. 

It was with no surprise that we observed on that occasion the 
discerning indifference of the English Press towards the interested 
warnings it received, and, even through the months of July and 
August, when the cholera was really existent in many cities of 
Italy, its attitude of stately equanimity refused to be shaken by 
the daily lists of victims immolated by the accommodating news- 
agencies of Central Europe, or the harrowing assertions of 
citizens let loose abroad, eye-witnesses, in Swiss hotels, to the 
ravages of a disease whose dire effects were demonstrated to 
probation by the presence of collecting-boxes Pour les pauvres 
cholériques italiens, placed by pious hands on conspicuous hall 
tables among wooden bears and genuine vulcanite chamoi:-horns. 

This reticence had its natural interpretation. It was supposed 
that the real facts connected with the epidemic were known in 
England, as they were known here, and were gauged at their true 
value. The wild statements connected with the virulence and 
spread of the disease, the mortality, the brutal precautions of the 
authorities, were, when not wholly mendacious, gross exaggera- 
tions promulgated by ignorance or venality, and inspired by the 
paramount necessity, to Swiss hotel-keepers, of filling Swiss 
hotels. The real cases, moreover, were limited in their manifesta- 
tions to quarters of the affected towns into which no tourist would 
stray, and to a class of persons with whom he would not be 
brought into contact. There was never, therefore, a particle of 
danger to foreigners, even in the contingency of their visiting 
such not generally frequented towns as Genoa and Leghorn, where 
the disease showed most resistance to the excellent sanitary 
measures taken by the medical staff. 

Such were the facts, and the serene attitude of the English Press 
was consequently explained by its perfect information, its friendly 
unwillingness to jeopardise the exhibitions in Rome and Turin, 
and its repugnance to playing the part of vox clamantis in deserto. 
For that “‘ God-I-thank-Thee-that-I-am-not-as-other-men-are” ait 
which characterises the Britisher on the Continent comprises the 
contempt for “ foreigners’ who babble of.danger when danger is 
non-existent, 
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But in September a change occurred, and the alarm, started 
in England at the eleventh hour, broke out in the form of advice 
to possible tourists, tendered by “ foreign correspondents ” 
whose manifest ignorance (of this country at any rate) engendered 
the suspicion that their foreign correspondence must be con- 
ducted from Upper Tooting. The result of this posthumous panic- 
mongering (for the cholera, thanks to the energy of the authorities 
and the calm attitude of the people, was by that time almost 
conquered) was not slow in declaring itself. Several public 
bodies, then about to visit this country, broke off long-made 
engagements, and, in two cases at any rate, published official 
announcements in the English papers that their decisions were due 
solely to the “ outbreak of cholera in Italy” or to the “ growing 
seriousness of the Italian cholera situation.” 

“This was the most unkindest cut of all.’ Proclamations 
of such a sort were obviously calculated to damage more vitally the 
exhibitions of Rome and Turin than was a whole train-load of 
Swiss and German denigration penned for commercial purposes. 
And it must be remembered that national aspirations centred 
round these symbols of Italian unity, not so much from financial 
as from patriotic motives. 

The irritation here was accentuated by the apparently pur- 
poseless character of the announcements, the fact of their coming 
from England, and the date of their publication, which, by 
treating a past evil as a present danger, threatened great hardship 
to thousands who live by the winter season, and this too despite 
the fact that the sanitary measures taken had produced a mortality 
among microbes in general which render Italy at present the most 
disinfected country in Europe. Here was a perfect instance of 
the abuse of slander. It was directed by a friend with nothing 
to gain against a friend with everything to lose by its promulgation. 
Et tu Brute ! 

Untoward incidents of this description had contributed to 
produce a sense of uneasiness in the Italian mind as to the perfect 
soundness of the idol so long worshipped here, the idol of the 
English people with its great high- priest the English Press. Cracks 
were suspected and looked for, and the search soon ended, as such 
searches usually do end, in the discovery of serious fissures 
revealed by the fierce light which illumines the actions of those 
around us and shows us our true friends in moments of crisis, 
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The declaration of war with a people who, themselves the 
negation of Huropean progress, had for long years heaped insults 
on this country was the most popular step taken by any Italian 
statesman since the breccia di Porta Pia. The day of reckoning 
had come. Governors and governed were of one mind, and swept 
together towards the common goal, expansion. This finality 
was essential to the interests of the country. It was vital to her 
self-respect, to her unfolding, nay, to her very existence; for the 
Italy which Englishmen have so long ignored, the Italy which has 
been painfully but slowly evolving during the last twenty years, 
the new Italy which palpitates and works and hopes in the calm 
confidence of her slowly acquired self-knowledge, lay in the 
balance. The wearying clash of local interests, the petty clamour 
of party strife that daily sub-disintegrated disintegration, the deep 
hereditary antagonism between North and South was itself 
allayed, while the protest of a decimated faction of noisy charlatans 
backed up by the sweepings of the Milan gaol threw into yet 
stronger contrast the general unity by the inanity of its mode of 
action and the prosaic suppression of its champions, to whom 
public opinion denied the crown of martyrdom. 

The causes which welded together these unhomogeneous 
interests were as complex as those which led to the first crusade. 
They were moral, economic, and political. Italy had been too long 
outraged and patronised by turns, but always despised. The 
land of Augustus and Francesco Sforza, of Titian and Bramante, 
was also the land of lazzaroni, of brigandage, and of the camorra. 
Thus much was known of her by scholars, historians, artists, and 
modern travellers, and each category deluged the Press and 
libraries of their several countries with arbitrary descriptions of 
Italians of the twentieth century masquerading in the characters 
of Commodus or Antoninus Pius, of St. Francis or Cesare Borgia, all 
equally unreal, all lifeless as the dry bones in Ezekiel’s valley. It 
was time that these delusions should be ended, that a more exact 
estimate should be formed by Europe of changes and of values, 
and that a new brand should be set upon the forehead of this 
people: “ Italy of to-day.” 

Thus far for the readjustment of her moral status abroad, 
while from the economic standpoint the movement was 
opportune and imperative; opportune because of the solid 
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during the last fifteen years, imperative as an outlet to the 
emigration of the Southern provinces. The former factor, 
treated here as the admitted basis of argument, was an unknown 
quantity to English writers, who perseveringly continued 
to treat Italy as the half-bankrupt country of 1866, and, 
faithful to their classic model, broke into Cassandra-like pre- 
dictions on the declaration of war. Nor did they change their 
judgments even on perceiving that the prophesied loan was not 
demanded, and that the Milan and Genoa exchanges showed no 
signs of hysteria. A rectification would at any rate have fostered 
hopes that these gentlemen were beginning to bestow on Italian 
matters the same study which has rendered them so eminently 
qualified to write on their special subjects. 

The sound monetary situation was therefore the key to the 
solution of the long-vexed problem of the South, whose energy 
and manhood, though contributing so efficiently by their 
providence to the national prosperity, are yet shorn of a large 
percentage of the fruit of their toil left in foreign hands on the 
far side of the Atlantic, and sometimes, though unfrequently, 
remain in the land to which they emigrated, a constituent of 
strength to other nations. The epithets bawled from cathedral 
steps by windy demagogues against the criminal scheme, born 
of priests and bankers, of enticing the gulled proletariat from 
the already depleted districts of Calabria, Puglia, and Sicily may, 
if translated into argument, seem logical to those who, though 
versed in the book-lore of colonisation, are yet ignorant of 
the peculiar habits and requirements of the South of Italy. 
The audiences in question were there to hear abuse and to 
wound policemen; they were, besides, Northern Italians. In the 
Southern provinces the Socialist leaders themselves preferred 
excommunication from their party rather than advance an 
argument which might have entailed their removal to the hospital ; 
for all Southerners, from the Marchese di San Giuliano himself, 
who dictated the ultimatum, down to the humblest peasant, are 
firmly convinced, after the proof afforded by their willing hands 
in Tunisia, that the acquisition of Tripolitaine will not only provide 
a South America of easy access and where the land is not of others, 
but will also contribute towards the transformation of the 
Southern Provinces, as the emigration overseas has already, in 
lesser measure, contributed. Sicily will be no more the ultima 
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Thule of the peninsula, and the danger of the sulphur mines in 
the new provinces falling into foreign hands will be averted. 

The Northern Socialists were in reality rendered desperate by 
events. They had preached that the army and navy were mere 
organs of tyranny maintained for protecting plutocrats or 
fattening the capitalists of the Terni armour-works. The fallacy 
of their doctrines would now be evident, and they were catching at 
any straw to save their intrigues, their theories, and their stipends 
from shipwreck in the sight of all. 

The political moment, too, was mature. The apple desired in 
the green by Mazzini and Cesare Balbo, the almost ripe apple 
coveted by Francescg Crispi, was now about to drop from the 
rotten branch, and hands were stretching out to seize it. The 
one into which it might have fallen was gloved with steel; it had 
just snatched a fruit off a neighbouring tree and it was not 
generally supposed to be friendly to the masters of the British 
Isles. Another reason this why the calumnies of the English 
Press seem so insensate here. But the prize was Italy’s by right. 
It was a compensation for years of self-command and of 
friendly acqu escence in the gains of her neighbours; secondly, 
there were interests at stake which no other nation could allege. 
A large colony, both industrial and agricultural, important com- 
mercial agencies, a line of steamers, the schools, hospitals, and 
only solvent bank, such were the outward signs of Italian influence, 
the one vivifying element in the almost atrophied victim of 
Turkish neglect and misrule. She had accounts, besides, to 
settle with the Moslem, accounts run up in exasperating years 
of contumely and persecution, and it was well that her sons 
should abandon the wordy skirmishing which was making them 
a nation of quarrelsome attorneys, and show that the name of 
Patria had still some value left. Lastly, it was the final chance for 
her future expansion. A moment’s hesitation and she would 
have been lost, hemmed in on all sides by great and probably by 
hostile powers, and the new spirit that was throbbing in her would 
have been stifled. The international crowd was silent. It was 
urgent for her to speak, or else she must for ever hold her peace. 

And so the word went forth, and twenty-four hours and a half 
later the die was cast. Italy had spoken and had acted too; and 
for an instant Europe stood amazed and then burst into indignation. 
The Presses of London, of Berlin, and of Vienna constituted 
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themselves into a sort of “ Honorary Committee for War-games,” 
and, whilst protesting against her meanness in refusing to supply 
them with “copy,” proceeded to disqualify Italy on the protest 
of the just-minded Turk. The ultimatum of twenty-four hours 
was ruled to have been too brief, and, besides, had been anticipated. 
The Moslem himself averred this fact, “‘ and, sure, he is an honour- 
able man.” The employment of the navy was another case of 
playing unfair, and Italy should wait till such time as the Turkish 
fleet were built and paid for. Such were the lessons in chivalry 
imparted gratis, not by the Infants’ Magazine or by Das 
Krdnzchen, but by serious newspapers for grown-up people. 
This sporting phase on the part of the judges soon took the turn 
of humanity; the Sixth Commandment was appealed to, as it 
frequently may be in war time, and many wise things were written 
about Hague Conferences. But Italy still refused to withdraw 
her ships or to recall her soldiers, so there was nothing for it except 
to sink the former and to drive the latter into the sea. In this 
pursuit it was not to be expected that Vienna and Berlin would 
consent to be beaten by Constantinople or to yield the palm 
between themselves, and so all three set up rival destruction 
agencies, and Tripoli was retaken, and General Caneva was im- 
ptisoned, and Italians killed by thousands, and the fleet sunk 
and raised, and sunk and raised again, and many other stirring tales 
were told to glowing Teutons. But the active demand was 
followed by overproduction and consequent fall in values, and 
the market for massacres “‘ made in Germany ”’ is but a weak one 
now. The Press, too, perhaps is discovering that truth may be 
used on occasions as an ingredient in news-making, as the sone 
of the Tuscan innkeeper learnt from their dying father that the 
manufacture of wine was possible even from grapes. But it was 
a glorious boom while it lasted, strong enough to order “ right- 
about-face’? to the established code of humanity so that the 
slaughter of Italians became a noble action, and to raise Turkish 
securities by two points on the Berlin settling day. Yet we ought 
not to doubt that the hands of the Berliner Tageblatt are 
pure from speculation since it assures us so itself. The Turks are 
at any rate welcome to their victories so long as they be only on 
paper, while the German public has cause to thank its Press for 
news which, as a reading exercise, was as good as any other news, 
for a divine bout of Schadenfreude, and, above all, for provoking 
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that masterpiece of deep humour on the part of the Turkish 
Ambassador that “if Tripoli is not retaken to-day it will be 
certainly retaken to-morrow.” That merry diplomat must 
evidently have travelled in this part of Piedmont a few years 
back when announcements were to be seen in certain public- 
houses: Domani si fa credito / 

But it is not the hostility of German-speaking allies that 
wounds the national sentiment. Their false news is a matter 
for the readers of their newspapers, their expressions of resent- 
ment justified by the unavoidable inconvenience caused them in 
the short supply available of official printable matter, in the 
upsetting of well-laid plans for the tutelage of the Ottoman 
patient, and in the occupation of harbours which would afford 
excellent anchorage for the German fleet. Encouragement 
besides from Berlin or Vienna of a scheme for Italian expansion 
might well engender the suspicion here that the enterprise was 
regarded in those capitals as doomed to failure from its initiation, 
The wound to Italy’s feelings—for the affection was deeply rooted 
in the heart of her people—was given by her friend, by the England 
whose moral encouragement in days of trouble she had never 
forgotten, by the England for whom she alone had spoken when 
others railed at her for her conduct of the Transvaal War. Et tu 
Brute / 

That the English Government should declare itself neu- 
tral was more the affair of the rulers than of the masses, of 
those masses whose sympathy with the people of Britain and 
growing intolerance of an unnatural political union were bringing 
ever greater pressure on her governors for the abandonment of 
the Triple Alliance in favour of the Triple Entente. The sincerity 
of Mr. Asquith’s pledges was besides not above suspicion owing 
to the tardiness of the explanation to account for the presence in 
the Turkish service of certain English Navy instructors to that 
fleet, and the jubilation of part of the English Press at the 
“ becoming neutrality” which permitted the successful passage of 
Turkish emissaries, and especially of Enver Bey, “the young 
hero of Young Turkey, the handsome warrior saint of Islam,” 
across the Egyptian frontier into Tripolitaie. The English 
Government was, in the general opinion, running with the Ottoman 
hare while hunting with the hounds of Savoy, and this erroneous 
conjecturegainedcredencefrom thesurprising attitude of practically 
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the entire English Press, which, though embracing every shade of 
thought, seemed only to agree in unfriendliness towards this 
country. No one is more pitiless than the Italian in auto. 
criticism, and no one more open-minded in admitting the possible 
justice of his opponent’s views, but this Press campaign, conducted 
from the first in a petulant and acrimonious spirit, discloses, by 
its un-English levity in sifting evidence, the personal animus with 


which it isinfused. Any statement, however infantile, is accepted, . 


provided that its tendency be anti-Italian. The vapid senti- 
mentalism of an irresponsible lady, the virulence of an 
exiled and embittered revolutionist, the falsehoods of the 
renegade clique at Salonica, more fitted as “Elders” to 
govern Jerusalem than as “ Young Turks” to mismanage Con- 
stantinople, pass without comment, while the official assertions of 
General Caneva, a soldier and a gentleman, are disregarded or 
impugned; the draws its information from a Maltese 
Attorney in league with a disappointed company-promoter; 
while the itself publishes a telegram (“‘ From our Corre- 
spondent,” ) advising English people to stay away from 
Italy, to avoid the inconveniences to which travellers are 
subjected on account of the war. This warning was written in 
a certain station by a querulous man who had lost his train and 
his temper through non-compliance with the regulation of having 
his boxes properly closed. But he was a correspondent, as 
he informed the awed bystanders. Civis Romanus sum! Asa 
matter of fact there has never been the slightest inconvenience, 
there was no movement of troops that day, and an elementary 
knowledge of the geography of one of the best known parts 
of Italy would have convinced the that no con- 
sequences of the war could possibly affect the district from 
which the telegram came. The incident, whose details came 
under the writer’s personal knowledge, was afforded an unmerited 
publicity on account of its comicality and the surprise felt that 
such information could possibly have been accepted by a paper 
round whose ancient traditions a halo of respect had always circled. 
But small feathers show which way the wind blows, and it is from 
tainted sources such as these that England’s once “ glorious Press ” 
derives its foreign information. 

Leading articles, based on such-like foreign correspondence, 
covertly or openly condemn Italian policy and actions, whimper 
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about massacres, or predict disaster. Putting aside the vapourings 
of cranks or the mild call to arms of a Member of Parliament 
whose strong point is certainly not modern history, it is impossible 
not to notice the general tone of hostility prevalent in writings which 
are not all merely harmless and mirth-producing as Christmas- 
tree fireworks. The constant appeal to the Hague Convention, 
as, for instance, against the throwing of bomos from airships 
(clause to which Italy had made a categorical exception), and 
the prophecies of bankruptcy drawn from incorrect statistics, 
are instances of inadequate preparation on the part of the writers. 
The terms “ bullying” and “ piracy” applied to the taking of 
Tripoli, and the maudlin cant indulged in on the just fate 
of treacherous Arabs who, having made “ act of submission” 
and fraternised with the troops, attacked them in the rear during 
the heat of battle, betoken an absence of humour and a short 
memory on the part of those who upheld, and with reason, the 
hecatomb of Dervishes at Omdurman, or certain necessary 
examples of war’s exigencies in the Transvaal. Parcere victis 
debellare superbos. The aspersions made on the troops in their 
painful but necessary task of eliminating a standing peril to the 
expedition come ill from the sons of those who blew Sepoys from 
cannon, and who, without that form of repression, might possibly 
not have retained their Indian Empire. They also demonstrate 
obliviousness of the fact that the first duty of a general is to 
provide for the safety of his troops, and the grossest ignorance of 
the Italian character, which errs always, as it did in this case, 
on the side of leniency, and instinctively shrinks from extreme 
measures, particularly where women or children are con- 
cerned. Fewer Arabs would have been shipped to Tremiti by 
the conquerors of the Mahdi. Annihilation would have been 
their fate, not transportation. In short, the first stone had 
better come from “ him that is without sin,’ while the garb of 
outraged morality in which the accusations are clothed brings to 
mind the lines of the English poet: 
O for a forty parson-power to chant 
Thy praise, hypocrisy ! 

It is not for the writer to catch the infection and don the 
pedagogue’s gown to lecture on the dignity and responsibility of 
the journalistic mission, nor to pronounce an elegy over the bier 
of a dead ideal. False news, in unwary hands, is dangerous as 
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boomerangs, and there is a proverb here that le bugie hanno le 
gambe corte. But what Italy would like to know is whether or 
not this petulant campaign reflects the opinion of the British 
people, for another proverb says: Dagli amici mi guardi Iddio ; 
dat nemict mi guardo t0. 

Men of weight in England, rightly anxious as to the conse. 
quences of this estrangement, abjure a Jew-bound Press acting in 
sympathy with its atheist co-religionists. But it is hard to 
understand how financial interests do not oust these tribal ties, 
and surely the former are served by the quick termination of the 
struggle on the only possible basis, the undisputed and absolute 
possession of the Tripoli provinces. And why should a Turcophile 
Press continue by its attitude to urge on that so-called Government 
to the prolonging of a situation which can only bring into clearer 
evidence the writing of the hand upon the wall: MENE, MENE, 
TEKEL ? 

Here is the enigma, and for the moment it is insoluble; but 
in the meantime it were well that the English people should give 
more evident signs of their resentment of this tyranny, if tyranny 
it be, lest the affection of Italy gained at her birth should be 
heedlessly thrown away now that she is coming of age. It is ill 
deriding a young man engaged on his first enterprise, and 
nations, when bent towards the fulfilment of their destinies, do 
not easily brook interference; but it is in moments of crisis 
that love and hate are born. Hostility in certain quarters is 
but as the pledge of the national resurrection, but it is now 
that the sympathy of England may cement a hearts’ union 
productive perhaps of consequences in the near future. For 
Italy is no more merely the trustee for Europe’s National 
Gallery, but a nation which, after years of modest patience, has 
shaken off the diffidence of childhood and developed to the con- 
sciousness of her strength and of her mission in the world. It is 
for this reason that civilisation will have little to regret in the 
substitution of the rule of one of the wisest of Christian monarchs 
for a régime more blighting than that qualified by Gladstone’s 
classic phrase as “ the negation of God.” 

It is for this reason, too, that England would do well to 
meditate on the advisability of sacrificing the friendship of a 
people which, in the last two months, has given proofs of 
secrecy, despatch, and precision, of discipline, efficiency, and 
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self-sacrifice worthy to make her amity desirable among the 
nations. 

Can Britain afford in the present juncture to throw over another 
asset, as she has already done with Protection and the two-Power 
standard of her Fleet? Such a sacrifice in this case is neither 
demanded by generosity nor by idealism, for the gentle art of 
making enemies comes not under the former qualification, nor 
is the keeping of an old, and now profitable, friendship futile—aye, 
harmful to the cause of peace, as naval armaments are said to 
be in England. 

Among the much gratuitous advice that has lately been 
tendered to this country by the British Isles is that of a review 
which bears a classic name. But it is not by silly threats of losing 
Tripoli, the army of occupation, and the fleet that the people of 
Italy will be dragged towards the Triple Entente. That result 
should be spontaneous and whole-hearted, and might still be 
accomplished if more care were exercised by serious papers in 
accepting the gabblings of the irresponsible, and if a fatuous 
campaign, which is daily rankling deeper, were pressed out of life 
by the weight of public opinion, a campaign that reflects small 
credit on those who direct it, a campaign that, to quote the words 
of Chatham, is “ unjust, ungenerous, unmanly, un- English.” 


Gian DELLA QUERCIA. 
(KE. Carpet Cure.) 


It is only fair, whilst correcting the proofs of this article, 
to emphasise such welcome symptoms of British friendship 
towards Italy as Mr. Chamberlain’s message to this country on 
November 20, a message which unquestionably represents the 
responsible and effective public opinion of England; nor would 
it be right not to notice with pleasure the change of attitude 
which, during the last two weeks, has been animating the more 
serious portion of the British Press, and the gradual abandon- 
ment of the aggressive tone of hostility which characterised it 
for one of unimpassioned criticism. 

It is this that Italy desires from her friend, the calm weighing 
of cause and effect, of motive and of action, the serene appli- 
cation of praise or of blame, sympathy if sympathy is due, and, 
above all,}justice. 

G. D. Q. 
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THE National Insurance Bill, socially and financially, is one of 
the most far-reaching pieces of legislation ever introduced into 
any House of Parliament. It levies a toll on all classes of the 
community. It will provide for the compulsory insurance of 
neatly seventeen million workers against sickness, and of another 
two and a half million against unemployment. For the 
payment of benefits to compulsory contributors alone it will 
lay an annual charge on employers, employees, and taxpayers 
of some £30,000,000, to be increased automatically as the benefits 
grow, and certain to expand with the extension of the measure 
to trades and occupations now excluded from its scope. It 
revolutionises the greatest of working-class organisations— 
the Friendly Societies; and it profoundly affects one of the 
great professions—that of medicine. 

This gigantic scheme—the one large piece of constructive 
legislation in the Government programme—is to be forced through 
the House of Commons by Christmas, in order not to interfere 
with the grand attack next year on the Union and the Church in 
Wales. 

The portion of the Bill relating to unemployment is admittedly 
a leap in the dark. In the history of the world compulsory 
insurance has been given one previous trial—in the municipality 
of St. Gall, in Switzerland. The experiment lasted for two 
years; it was then abandoned, unwept and unhonoured, as a 
complete failure. Our infallible Government, however, does not 
even think it necessary to have their proposal discussed in detail 
in the House of Commons; it has been relegated to a Standing 
Committee upstairs, whose debates, it is safe to say, not one 
man in a thousand reads. There, so far as this article is con- 
cerned, Part II. of the Bill must be left, or the task, already 
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hard enough, of compressing comment on Part I. within reason 
able limits will become a sheer impossibility. 

For their health insurance proposals the Government had 
of course a precedent in the German system, but they have 
borrowed little from it except the element of compulsion. 

In Germany sickness and disablement (or “ invalidity ”’) 
benefits are administered by independent organisations and 
under separate laws. Sickness benefit is administered by 
societies of different types—consisting for the most part of 
associations of workers in the same locality and the same trade. 
The organisation is entirely local and, except that the communal 
clubs (which comprise about one-tenth of the workers insured) 
are managed by the local authorities, the societies are entirely 
autonomous; they are subject, of course, to the provisions of 
the insurance laws, but to no other external control. In 1909 
there were 23,449 sickness insurance funds. Invalidity benefit, 
which includes old age as well as disablement pensions, is 
administered under the supervision of an Imperial Insurance 
Department by pension offices, of which there are thirty-one 
formed on a territorial basis and ten formed for special groups 
of employees, such as miners and seamen. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill creates a central authority—the 
Insurance Commissioners—to supervise and control the working 
of the whole insurance scheme. Sickness and disablement 
benefit are under one management, either that of approved 
societies or, in the case of deposit contributors (i.e. employed 
persons unwilling or unable to join a society), that of local health 
committees. The Insurance Commissioners, who are appointed 
by the Treasury, approve a society, and can withdraw approval 
if a society is convicted of any offence under any Act; they 
can appoint inspectors to inquire into the management of a 
society; they determine what security a society is to give; 
they can make regulations as to the place in which meetings 
are to be held. Rules for the government of a society must 
be drawn to their satisfaction. Into a fund under their control 
and management all contributions have to be paid, and they 
refund to the society all sums which, in their opinion, it 
has properly expended in the payment and administration of 
benefits. The approved societies, therefore, are subject at 
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every point to the direction and control of a bureaucratic 
authority. 

Under the German system, again, the contributions in respect 
of sickness insurance are raised in the form of a percentage 
of wages which is fixed, subject to a legal maximum, by each 
fund for itself, and varies according to the level of wages pre- 
vailing among the members, the character of the industry, 
and the scale of benefits required. The benefit given amounts 
as a rule to fifty per cent. of the wages, and the cost, in the 
great majority of funds, is borne by workmen and employers 
in the proportion of two-thirds and one-third respectively. 
For the purpose of invalidity insurance wages are divided into 
five scales, and a charge proportionate to the wages is shared 
equally by workmen and employers. The amount of the pension 
varies according to the number of the contributions paid in by 
the pensioner. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill provides for one rate of contribution 
to cover all benefits. Men pay 4d. weekly, women 3d., and 
employers 3d.; the only exceptions in the original Bill were 
voluntary insurers and some low-paid compulsory insurers, 
who were to pay less and their employers more. The ordinary 
rates of benefit are also uniform—sickness benefit 10s. a week 
for men and 7s. 6d. for women; disablement benefit 5s. for 
men . nd women alike; the only exceptions were that in certain 
cases there were reduced rates for young persons and persons 
over fifty. 

In Germany the only contributions made by the State under 
the insurance laws are (1) a fixed addition of £2 10s. a year to 
every invalidity and old-age pension granted; (2) payment of 
the invalidity contributions of insurers serving in the Army; 
and (3) the cost of the Imperial insurance office, which exercises 
supervision over accident insurance as well as invalidity insurance, 
and acts in certain matters as a Court of Appeal. The total 
charges under these headings amount to about £2,700,000. 

Under the National Insurance Bill, the State is to contribute 
in the case of men two-ninths, and in the case of women one- 
quarter, of the cost of all benefits granted under the Bill and of 
the cost of administration. The original estimate of the amount 
to be supplied by the Exchequer under this heading to members 
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of approved societies alone was £1,944,000 in 1912, £3,534,000 
in 1913, rising gradually to £5,498,000 in 1927. To these figures 
have to be added the amount of the State grant to deposit con- 
tributors, soldiers and sailors; a capital expenditure of £1,500,000 
for sanatoria; the salaries of the Insurance Commissioners and 
of the “‘ officers, inspectors, referees, and servants’ whom they 
are to appoint, with the cost of their offices. The expense of the 
last item has been raised by the successful demand of Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh members for “ Home Rule all round ”— 
needless to say, at the expense of the Imperial Exchequer. A 
further indefinite lability is thrown on the taxpayer (and the 
ratepayer too) by Clause 14 (4), which provides that when the 
sum available for medical benefit proves insufficient the Treasury 
and the County Council may share the deficit. To complete the 
comparison with the German figures, there should be added 
also the cost to the Exchequer of old-age pensions, estimated 
for the current year at £12,840,000. 

It will be seen from the above that the differences between 
the German and English schemes are fundamental. To Mr. 
Lloyd George the advantages seem to lie all on one side. He 
has issued a memorandum on sickness and invalidity insurance 
in Germany for the purpose of throwing into relief the superior 
charms of his own proposals. The prejudices of a proud parent 
shine through every paragraph, and reach a climax when he claims 
that the Bill ensures “ unconditional autonomy” to approved 
societies. It would be more accurate to describe the “autonomy” 
of the approved societies as conditioned by the autocracy of the 
Insurance Commissioners. Mr. Lloyd George claims that his 
scheme is simpler than the German. On the altar of simplicity 
—a euphemism for hurry—are sacrificed all existing voluntary 
organisations. The Friendly Societies will hardly be recognisable 
in the garb of Approved Societies. The alteration of name is 
significant of the change that will be wrought by the substitution 
of compulsion and State control for the bond of voluntary co- 
operation. 

A uniform scale of contributions and benefits is no doubt a 
simpler arrangement than the German. But in a Bill which 
makes insurance compulsory on workers of all ages and occupa- 
tions, it is bound to mean that the older men will profit at the 
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expense of the younger, and that some workers will be compelled 
to pay for benefits which they do not need, and others will not get 
the benefits which they require. Already it has been discovered 
that the sickness benefit provided by the Bill is not required 
by domestic servants, agricultural labourers, clerks, seamen, and 
others who receive payment during sickness from their employers ; 
the ordinary scale of benefit and contributions is to be modified 
im such cases, and a meeting of twenty-five Scottish Liberal 
members has sufficed to extract from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer an amendment providing that the principle of a 
flat rate may be abandoned altogether in certain parts of 
Scotland. 

The injustice inflicted on younger workers remains un- 
touched. In order to enable all employed persons up to sixty-five 
to come into the scheme on equal terms as regards contributions, 
the Bill provides that a society which admits anyone over the 
age of sixteen shall be credited with a capital sum (called a 
“reserve value’’) representing the estimated loss which will 
be incurred by the acceptance of such a member. This loss 
is small in the case of a man under thirty, and comparatively 
large when a man is over fifty. 

In order to meet the liabilities thus thrown on the insurance 
fund over £60,000,000 will be required. This sum is to be 
raised by subtracting from the weekly contribution of every 
member of an approved society the sum of 1§d. in the case of 
a man and 13d. in the case of a woman, and accumulating these 
amounts at compound interest until the debt is paid off. It 
will be very many years before this is accomplished. The period 
of sixteen years originally estimated has been extended in- 
definitely by the changes which the Bill has undergone in Com- 
mittee; and meanwhile the contribution in respect of youthful 
members is at the rate of 6s. 9d. a year in excess of what 
it otherwise need have been. To put the same thing in another 
way, the whole of the State grant for the present goes to pay 
off the deficit on the older lives. The weekly contribution of 
7d. from worker and employer covers the cost of benefits provided 
by the Bill; the State pays two-ninths of this cost; two-ninths 
of 7d. equals 13d., the amount which is to be deducted from 
the sum available for benefits. The inaccuracy of Mr. Lloyd 
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George’s repeated statement that the State adds 2d. a week 
to the worker’s 4d. is apparent. For many years to come the 
State’s contribution is 13d., and of that sum not a farthing goes 
to the younger generation of insurers. 

The result of this provision of reserves for the older lives 
is that the Friendly Societies are able and indeed required to 
dispose of their existing funds, or at least of so much of them as 
form the reserves for benefits now to be paid by the State insur- 
ance. These funds are to be utilised in the payment of additional 
benefits or in the reduction of the contributions of present 
members. Some idea of the amount which is thus released 
may be gained from the fact that in 1905 the total of the benefit 
funds of the Friendly Societies (excluding Collecting Societies) 
stood at over £41,000,000. Whatever the exact sum may be, 
probably some £20,000,000, it is a long price to pay to the Friendly 
Societies for the surrender of their independence. 

In considering the heavy burden which the Bill casts on the 
taxpayer it must be remembered that it will fall to some extent 
on those who get no share at all in the State grant, not merely 
those whose income is above the limit fixed by the Bill, but on 
the small tradesman, the washerwoman, the seamstress, the 
costermonger, the charwoman, on all, that is, who are excluded 
from insurance or are unable to pay the voluntary rate. 

The taxpayers’ money does not go to many who need it 
most; on the other hand, it will go to many who do not need 
it at all. It may go to the best-paid artisan or to the most 
prosperous tradesman—for the Bill fixes no limit of income 
in the case of anyone who is employed by way of manual labour 
or who has been a voluntary contributor for five years; it will 
go to replace the reserves which members of Friendly Societies 
have already provided for themselves; and in years to come 
it will tend increasingly to go to insured workers who need it 
least. Approved societies are given the right of free choice 
among applicants for membership, and the strongest societies 
will, therefore, be able to pick their members from the best- 
paid and healthiest occupations. A low average of sickness 
will enable them to declare additional benefits, the taxpayer 
bearing two-ninths of the cost. On the other hand, the less 
favoured lives—from an insurance point of view—will drift 
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into weaker societies with a higher average of sickness; ‘if g 
deficiency results, and sickness benefit is reduced in consequence, 
the State’s contribution will be reduced proportionately. 

It is true that the lowest grade among compulsory insurers 
—the deposit contributor—gets from the start the full benefit 
of the State grant; but, correctly speaking, he is not insured 
at all. He draws benefits up to the amount standing to his 
credit at the Post Office, and when that is gone sickness and 
disablement benefits go also. His lot has been a little lightened 
by the acceptance of an amendment giving the local health 
committee a discretionary power to continue medical and sana- 
torium benefits after the expiration of the year in which his 
deposit is exhausted. 

Many of the injustices contained in the original Bill have 
been redressed or modified in Committee. An insured woman 
who marries will now, instead of losing the benefit of her past 
contributions, be able either to continue her insurance as a 
voluntary contributor at the rate of 3d. per week, or to have 
a lump sum placed to her credit on which she can draw for 
benefits until it is exhausted. 

Thanks mainly to the efforts of Mr. Worthington Evans, 
Conservative member for Colchester, the clauses relating to 
soldiers and sailors have been greatly improved; the rate of 
contribution has been lowered, and a man who loses his health 
in the service of his country no longer finds himself in a worse 
position as regards benefits than his more fortunate comrade 
whose health enables him to obtain admittance to an approved 
society. 

Perhaps the most unfair proposal in the original Bill was 
that children under sixteen should be taxed in order to provide 
for the insurance of their elders. Every boy under sixteen, 
however small his wages, was to be compelled to pay 4d. a week 
and his employer 3d., or together at the rate of £1 10s. 4d. a 
year, but he was only to receive such benefits as would have 
been obtained by a contribution of 4s. 8d. The profit to the 
insurance fund on this curious transaction, amounting to £800,000 
a year, was to be accumulated at compound interest for the 
purpose of paying part of the liabilities incurred in respect of 
‘reserve values.” The clause has now, very properly, dis- 
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appeared, and with it the prospect of liquidating these liabilities 
in sixteen years. 

The views of the medical profession have been met by handing 
over the administration of medical benefits to the local health 
committees, and by giving these committees power to lower 
the income limit for voluntary insurers and to fix the remuneration 
which is to be paid to the doctors undertaking insurance work. 
As, however, representatives of insured persons are now to have 
a majority on these committees (though eventually under the 
new sub-section (4) of Clause 43 county and borough authorities 
may obtain a majority on them), it may be doubted whether 
the medical profession has gained much by these concessions. 

It is a pity that, owing to the exaction of Mr. Redmond, 
a Bill dealing with such vital questions as national health and 
unemployment should not have had that full consideration 
and detailed examination which, in the days of an independent 
Government, were given to much less important measures. 
Mr. Lloyd George has never pretended his was a perfect Bull 
—he would probably admit that in its present shape it is a better 
Bill than it was in June. All who have studied it closely and 
have tried to follow the recasting which it has gone through 
must realise that it cannot yet be described as a satisfactory 
measure. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has shown himself 
skilful and, when off the platform, patient in negotiations and 
open to suggestions. With time, he might have produced a 
Bill more suited to the needs of a complex community providing 
for an elastic scale of contributions and benefits and giving 
State assistance to those who needed it most. But time would 
be wanted to prepare and carry through a measure of that kind, 
and time cannot be spared by a Radical Government whose 
natural inclination to devote its energies to a programme 
of destruction has been stimulated by the exigencies of the 
Irish Nationalists, 

On the other hand, there are good points about the Bill. 
It tackles a big question in a bold and comprehensive manner. 
It supplements old-age pensions with disablement pensions on 
a contributory basis; it gives maternity benefit; it makes 
generous provision for the treatment of tuberculosis among 


insured workers; it helps scientific medical research, and it 
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attempts to create further ‘machinery for preventing disease by 
removing the conditions in which it flourishes. 

For my own part, however great my misgivings on many 
portions of the Bill, and however deep my resentment at the 
manner in which it has been forced through the House of Commons, 
I could not vote against these things. 

After all, this is not the end; it is only laying the founda- 
tions. Germany has had thirty years of building and rebuilding, 
although she had Bismarck to draw her plans. Mr. Lloyd 
George is leaving its full share of work to the next generation. 


Watporr Astor. 
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SOME FRUITS OF «“ FISHERISM ” 


Tue first decade of the twentieth century will live as an epochal 
period in the history of naval administration, and not the least 
of the so-called reforms introduced at that time, and throwing 
a long shadow over the Navy of the, present, was the combined 
system o: education. The flourish of journalistic trumpets 
which heralded its conception has long since died away. The 
arguments and counter arguments which for a time filled the 
service Press are almost forgotten, but now that the time of 
fruition has come, it is necessary to recall for a moment the 
leading ideas on which the system was based. In an explanatory 
statement which accompanied the famous Memorandum of 
December 16, 1902, it was pointed out that engines bulked so 
largely in the modern ship that the time had now arrived for 
every executive officer to be an engineer. 

No fault was found with the executive or engineer officer of 
the nineties, because no fault could be found; but the advocates 
of the scheme quoted history to show that the, soldiers who 
had commanded ships in the sixteenth century had been forced 
to master the secret of the ship's motive power and had been 
gradually converted into seamen. But this is not the sixteenth 
century. In those days the spheres oi work were, much, more 
limited. The seaman and the soldier both fought on the upper 
deck, and the two functions were merged in order to avoid vicious 
duplication of effort. 

But it is not entirely true to say that the soldier (or executive 
officer), became a sailor. What happened rather was that the 
seaman learnt the soldier’s sense of discipline and art of command. 
There is a great difference between the executive officer becoming 
an engineer and the engineer becoming an executive officer, 
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The whole argumentatory structure o’ the scheme rested, and 
still rests, on two mutualiy destructive propositions. Either 
the execut.ve officer’s ignorance of engineering handicaps, him 
in his work—that is, the executive officer is inefficient—or the 
care and working of engines is so simple that any one can super- 
intend them—that is, the engineer officer is superfluous. Both 
a°*guments were used more or less indiscriminately by the advocates 
of the scheme, but they cannot both be simultaneously true. 
The scheme cannot be based at one and the same time on the 
importance of engineering to the Navy and on the unimportance 
of the eng:neer. 

As a matter of fact it was based on neither. It was based 
on prejudice. The scheme was really an attempt to get rid of 
the engineers’ agitation for executive rank. No one in the 
Navy was for a moment deceived by the journalistic arguments 
which attended the birth o. this memorable scheme. At the 
same time they are worth our careful examination and ought 
to be examined. Take, ior instance, the first—that our former 
executive officers were inefficient. This is an argument few will 
aitempt to sustain. Was Lord Fisher inefficient because he 
was not an engineer—or Sir Edward Seymour or Sir Arthur 
Wilson ¢ ‘These men were users of the instrument, and did not 
1equire to understand its construction beyond a certain point. 
There is no necessity for the user of an engine to have served his 
time at a lathe. A man can be a good rifle shot without knowing 
the name or mechanism of the trigger sear. Another may be a 
skilful motor driver and know little of the gas engine and be quite 
unable to calculate the retardation of the spark. 

But the use of a rifle or a motor is child’s play compared to 
the use of a fleet. The study of tactics and the methods of 
handling so stupendous a weapon constitute the work of a life- 
time, and must be carefully distinguished from the science of its 
mechanism and design. 

Nowhere was this more clearly illustrated than during our 
wanderings in the gunnery wilderness of the eighties and nineties, 
when great importance was attached to the cult of a gun’s anatomy, 
to the ability to strip and assemble its parts, and to the knowledge 
of the number of ballsin the P.IV. mounting. Meanwhile gunnery 
—ihat is, the science of the weapon’s use—was neglected. The 
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young gunnery lieutenant was too busy making drawings of 
friction plates to think about shooting at ranges over 1400 yards. 
We were like armourers who could finger and criticise a gun, but 
only dimly guessed the extent of its powers. 

There is another point which was purposely overlooked by 
the advocates of the Amalgamated Scheme. They spoke as if 
the executive officer knew nothing of the engine-room. But 
he went through a sufficient course in the theory and practice 
of steam engineering. He drove the engines and stoked the 
fires in the Wave as a cadet. When he went to sea he received 
systematic instruction from one of the engineers; he had to keep 
watch for a year in the engine-room when the ship was at sea. 
If some failed to study the subject, it was not for lack of a sound 
system, but for lack of supervision. In some ships the midship- 
men kept their watch in the engine-room; in others they kept 
it on the gun-room cushions. 

The ‘‘ importance of engineering” argument, then, falls to 
the ground, if we accept the principle that it is not necessary for 
the users of a mechanical weapon to be engineers. And this 
principle cannot be rejected, for in tactics and strategy it is 
clearly only necessary to understand the capacities and limita- 
tions of one’s weapon, not to be a master of its design and con- 
struction. But if it cannot be maintained that the executive 
officer need be an engineer, it is surely equally absurd to contend 
that because the working of a dynamo engine is a simp!'e matter 
we can dispense with three-quarters of our educated engineers 
and place these important departments largely in the hands of 
men of the artificer class. This is a policy which will recoil on 
itself. 

If all the cunningly devised fabric of argument intended to 
cajole the public, the Trade Unions, and the Press be torn away, it 
will be found that the basic principles of amalgamation were 
briefly these: The engineers’ agitation was to be quenched by 
increasing the entry of executive officers, and turning them into a 
sort of engineer; the practical control of the engine-room was to 
be placed in the hands of the engine-room artificers and to act as a 
prospectively necessary counterweight, non-unionist stokers were 
to be converted into “‘ mechanicians” competent to keep watch 
in the engine-room. This latter portion of the scheme has 
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broken down after nearly sinking a battleship and causing endless 
trouble and worry to the engineering branch. 

Was any reform necessary then? Yes. Keyham required 
reform. The engineers asked for executive rank, but their dis. 
ciplinary training was defective and they received very little 
practice in the art of handling bodies of men. They were taught 
at Keyham to be engineers only, not officers. They never learnt 
the art of command, and when they came to sea could not call 
their men to attention. Then they would try to brazen it out by 
affecting to be the complete engineer and to despise such things 
as drill. And then the captain would place a gunnery instructor 
in charge of stokers on the upper deck. And as a natural con- 
sequence the old régimists argued that men who were only at 
home in the engine-room could not be given executive rank. 
But the fault was not so much with the engineers as with the 
system of training. Keyham required reform—and Keyham 
was reformed by abolishing it. 

One thing is certain. It is much easier to teach an engineer 
the correct Whale Island manner than it is to teach executive 
officers the whole science and art of engineering. The engineer 
ought to have executive control over his men; he should be 
competent to sit on court-martials and to fill executive appoint- 
ments in dockyards ashore. The narrow-minded executive 
officer who so often used his authority to irritate and annoy must 
yield to the pressure of circumstances. I myself have seen an 
engineer commander sent for during a full-speed trial, to be told 
that the fans were making too much noise, and it is not surprising 
that under such circumstances engineers grumbled not so much 
for executive rank, but for any rank that would let them do their 
work in peace. They grew tired of being summoned on deck 
to be told, after leaving some important work below, that a 
stoker had been found on the upper deck in dirty boots. The 
grumble developed, in the natural course of events nowadays, 
into an agitation exercising external leverage on the Admiralty 
by means of Trade Union support; then Lord Fisher stepped into 
power—and into the problem. Lord Fisher was a kinetic man 
—fond of strong measures—the man to execute, but not to initiate 
reform. He had been brought up in the old Navy of masts and 
yards, and hated the engineers and their agitation with a bitter 
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hate. He decided to wipe out the agitation by wiping out the 
engineers. The kiss of apparent reconciliation, which was the 
keynote of the Memorandum of 1902, was a kiss of Judas. The 
engineers were not to be executive officers, but the executive 
officer was to be turned into an engineer, and thus the Admiralty 
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Would break at one blow these galling bonds 
And cease once for all to suffer. 


This was the real motive behind the new system, but in the Memo- 
randum of 1902 not a word was said of it, and lest the engine- 
room artificer might also learn to use the weapon of Trade 
Unionism, stokers were to be taught to file castings and to be 
given charge of the engine-room in the garb of “ mechanicians.” 
And yet the new scheme is not to be unconditionally condemned. 
Th major reforms permitted the introduction of a number 
of excellent minor reforms. The architects of the new house 
forgot the staircase and the drainage, but they introduced 
many good features. The mechanism of instruction was 
thoroughly overhauled. The schools are run on sound modern 
lines, and had the two separate branches been retained, no better 
system could be desired. Osborne and Dartmouth would have 
supplied a unified disciplinary training, and the youthful associa- 
tions of the two schools would have tended to cement the two 
branches. But there are no longer two branches, for one has 
disappeared. The Aaron’s rod of the executive has eaten up 
the engineer. The lion and the lamb have been amalgamated 
by the lion eating the lamb. The so-called “common” entry 
is the old entry of nomination with a new doorplate. There is 
the same old watchdog with a new collar. No one passes the 
narrow portal who cannot obtain a nomination or cannot afford 
£80 a year for four years and £50 a year for the subsequent three 
years at sea. 

The present system would be admirable (though expensive) 
if it was turning the old Keyham students into executive officers. 
But it is not. We can never revert to the old system, but the 
new system must be modified so as to keep the two branches dis- 
tinct and to enter officers from a much wider circle. The new 
scheme really means that we are drawing nearly twice as many 
officers annually from a class whose birth-rate is falling, and 
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which is not superior to the class immediately below it (who can 
afford, say, £20 to £40 for the education of their sons) in intelligence, 
energy, or physique. Under these circumstances we must be 
clearly getting the ore out of lower grade levels, while leaving 
untouched rich strata merely because they lie a little lower in 
the social scale. It is in the plea not of that highly deceptive 
word democracy, but of efficiency that the new scheme requires 
revision. One of the main objections to it is that it draws 
officers from too narrow a sphere. Another outstanding defect 
in the scheme is its lack of economy from an _ instructional 
point of view. For eight years all the cadets spend nearly 
half of their time at engineering, and yet only some fifteen 
and a half per cent. will ever be responsible for engineering work. 
The delusive argument that the executive officer must be an 
engineer has already been dealt with. It was in tactics, strategy, 
and staff work, not in engineering, that our executive officers were, 
and still are, deficient. 

Again, for those who intend to make engineering their life 
study, it is clearly a waste of time to spend the most receptive 
mental period of their life in learning splicing, navigation, and 
boat-sailing. And this much-belauded scheme was never in its 
essentials based on any clear principle. From the first all 
its bones were out of joint. A misbegotten child of the notorious 
“* policy,” it was a creature of compromise from the beginning. 
It was first determined that specialisation should be permanent, 
but the logic of circumstances soon forced the Admiralty from this 
untenable position. The class from’ which the executive officers 
were drawn would not send their sons into the Navy to remain 
permanently in the engine-room, and the Admiralty were there- 
fore forced to give vague promises of reversion to the quarter- 
deck. But this very essential point was not definitely settled until 
1907, when the Douglas Committee sat and came to the same 
conclusions as the Sea-Lord at Whitehall. And as the execu- 
tive class of parent would not hear of early specialisation, some 
eighty per cent. of officers are burdened with a mass of knowledge 
which they will never put to practical use. At least, let us hope 
that this will be the case. Otherwise the system will present us 
with a generation of inventors, not of tacticians, admirals, and 
strategists. And this is done merely in order that some ten or 
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fifteen per cent. may specialise in engineering at the age of twenty- 
one or twenty-two, and yet not specialise either, for they will 
revert to the bridge after eight or ten years below—and the 
officers whose business is tactics, gunnery (i.e. the art of hitting, 
not of taking guns to pieces), strategy, and administration are 
to spend half of their time during an eight years’ apprenticeship 
taking engines to bits, riveting boiler-plates, and filing down 
castings. The whole thing is an extravagant and uneconomical 
use of mental energy in order to bolster up an unsound scheme 
which boasted a lofty motive, but was in reality of mean and 
ignoble birth. 

But even under these conditions it is becoming more and 
more clear that only a small number will volunteer for the 
engine-room. Some fifty-four a year, or about fifteen per 
cent. of the entry, will be required for this work (vide Pro- 
fessor Ewing’s lecture of 1907). But apparently only about 
four or five per cent. are going to volunteer. This means 
compulsory selection by the Admiralty, and it is difficult to 
see what principles are to be followed. It must be clearly 
understood that this dislike for engine-room work does not 
lie in any idea that it is disgraceful or unworthy. It has its 
tap-roots in the very natural and common-sense reasoning that 
ten years down below will severely handicap an officer in the 
race for a flag. 

Professor Ewing said that “ though the Lieutenant (E) would 
be employed almost continuously on engineering duty, he would 
have sufficient opportunity of performing deck work or of keeping 
watch on the bridge to permit him to maintain his efficiency as an 
executive officer.” This is another of the very weak points in the 
system. Ina ship o 30,000 horse-power, with only three educated 
engineers on board, there will be very little time for any of them 
to spend in pacing the bridge. And the advocates of the system 
evidently never grasped the strain involved in riding two horses 
at once, in keeping one foot on the bridge and one on the 
starting platform. If he neglects the bridge he loses his flag; if 
he neglects the engine-room the E.R.A.s will sooner or later push 
him out of it. 

Can an officer who wants to command a fleet afford to spend 
ten years away from the bridge? 
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He may be attracted by the higher pay and 


Stoop in the race to catch the speeding gold, 


but it is clear that the most ambitious will naturally seek the 
sphere where they can concentrate their energies on tactics, 
strategy, and the art of fighting. 

It is argued that if you have specialist lieutenants for gunnery 
and torpedoes, lieutenants (G) and (T), you may just as well have 
lieutenants (E) for engineering. But this is to confound a pro- 
fession with a sub-branch of fighting. It is here that the advocates 
of the scheme were most hopelessly adrift. Just as they had no 
real conception of how much engineering knowledge an officer 
required, so they showed themselves lamentably ignorant of the 
amount of work and labour demanded by modern conditions 
in these different spheres. The lieutenants (G) and (T) are only 
possible because there are other men who are nothing but 
engineers. 

The specialisation of executive officers into particular branches 
is possible only when these branches are correlative to and 
compatible with the main object of executive work, 7.e. fighting 
the enemy. Specialisation is impossible when it tries to sweep 
whole professions into its net. If it is possible with engineering, 
why not carry it a little further and have lieutenants (Med.) 
for medicine, thus dispensing with civilian doctors, not to 
mention lieutenants (L) for any law cases that may arise? 
Engineering demands a man’s undivided attention, and its work 
is generally more remote from the upper deck than gunnery or 
torpedoes. 

Another great fallacy underlies the scheme. First the mental 
receptivity of the average boy was largely over-estimated. If he 
is to be a competent engineer as well as a competent upper-deck 
officer, even though the methods of instruction have been 
modernised so as to permit of a larger mental intake, yet a greater 
amount of work must necessarily be demanded. It is well known 
that this standard has only been partially attained. The yearly 
wastage has amounted to ten per cent., and according to the 
rumours current amongst well-informed men, there has been a 
great deal of “fudge” in marking examination papers so that the 
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deficiencies of cadets in engineering and its cognate subjects 
might not be too apparent. That a percentage of cadets have 
purposely defaulted in engineering work lest they might be singled 
out for it is also evident, for in no other way can one account for 
cadets obtaining high marks in mathematics and upper-deck 
work and a bare 10 or 5 per cent. in engineering. The fact 
has to be faced that the scheme is a purely experimental one, 
that the so-called upper-class boy’s parent does not want him 
to be an engineer, and that these difficulties are due to the 
Admiralty refusing to admit a class who were content to live 
and die engineers. The subjects on which our executive officers 
were deficient were tactics and strategy, and higher war 
thought, and these subjects are not learnt in the workshop and 
laboratory. 

Still a lingering impression may lurk in the minds of men 
hypnotised by the glitter of machinery that an executive officer’s 
work must largely consist of engineering. As a matter of fact, it 
requires about as much engineering as the old Cooper-Key school 
imagined it required of mathematics. Most of one’s time is spent 
in keeping the daily wheel revolving, in instructing men, and in 
keeping watch. Navigation, gunnery, and torpedoes must all be 
studied. The work of the ship which involves a knowledge of the 
stowage of stores and the stationment of men for some thirty-six 
different evolutions, must be conned and learnt by practice and 
by rote. He must not forget either that his peculiar work is the 
study of war, and must therefore keep himself in touch with all 
that is new in the sphere of tactics and strategy. He can always 
find sore one to advise him in engineering, but in strategical 
questions he must usually trust in himself. It is the same with the 
engineer. He has no time nor need to study the work of the 
upper deck, though the artificers will be apparently very pleased 
that he should do so. 

A letter in the Naval and Military Record of May 10 is 
interesting as illustrating their views. The writer praises the 
Admiralty for recognising the great asset they have in the E.R.A. 
class, and then, employing the stock argument of patriotism, points 
out that it would be a good thing for the country if all destroyers 
were to be officered by engineer lieutenants drawn only from the 
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artificer class. This is the first note of a call which will sound pretty 
loudly at Whitehall if the scheme of 1902 is not altered. We took 
some twenty years to evolve our engineer officers and to adapt them 
to the service, and now we sweep them away with a stroke of the pen. 
But now the E.R.A. will begin to say that they do all the work in 
the engine-room and the lieutenants (E) drawall the pay. The 
old controversy will crop up, and we shall end where we began forty 
years ago. Our boy artificers are drawn from a class that will 
not be sat upon. They serve a long apprenticeship in engineering 
alone, and concentrate their whole attention on it; they will rub 
up against the lieutenants (EK), will demand higher pay and 
executive rank, and things will begin to revolve again in the same 
old vicious c'rcle. 

And where is the lieutenant (L), the instructional lieu- 
tenant who was to go through a special course, and of whom 
so much was made? He has disappeared from the scheme— 
vanished into thin air. No one knows what has become of 
him. None have been trained, though they were much talked 
of in 1902. And yet reform was necessary, but not reform 
inspired by a mean and prejudiced motive. What was re- 
quired was a complete survey of the whole field of naval 
knowledge and its attendant sciences by men who knew the 
work of the modern naval officer, and its synthesis into a 
carefully adjusted whole. Academicians could then have been 
cai'ed in to advise as to the latest methods of instruction. It is 
not merely monstrous and unintelligible, but it is an ominous 
thing that a post of such importance as the Directorship of 
Education should be held by a renowned academician. Not that 
the present occupant is in any way incompetent to fill the post, 
such as it is. This is not the objection. The real danger lies in 
the narrow and academic conception attached to the post itself 
that it should ever be thought possible to fill it by any but by a 
very distinguished flag officer conversant with the whole field 
of naval knowledge. Hither the word Director means nothing 
or the word Education has no naval signification. Just as 
the nineteenth-century naval educationists were misled by 
the Cooper-Key fallacy and fell down and worshipped mathe- 
matics, so now we are called upon to worship at the shrine of 
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engineer ing. These are false gods. The true study of the 
executive officer is war. 

What then is the solution of the problem? Itissimple. Just 
as the Augean stables were cleansed by the apparently simple 
method of turning the broom round and sweeping with the 
other end, so the problem will be solved by retaining the present 
system and reversing its arguments and premises. The engineer 
must be turned into an executive officer, not the executive officer 
into an engineer. The old Keyham system need not be re- 
established. In fact, the whole mechanism of the new system can 
be retained. The cadets of each branch can be trained together, 
and early associations will unify and cement them together. 
But the branches must be kept distinct. There must be associa- 
tion, but not amalgamation. Boys should be entered as engineer 
cadets, and their instruction should be definitely differentiated at 
Dartmouth, if not at Osborne. 

That is the first requisite. The second is equally important. 
The door must be reopened to the middle classes who cannot afford 
more than £30 for the education of their sons. A certain number 
of nominations should be given to the big dockyards, a few to the 
big engineering firms, a few to counties and big towns. The 
present system deserves no credit for getting rid of prejudices, 
for the prejudice was abolished by abolishing one of the parties. 
The dispute was settled by kicking one of the disputants out of 
the door. Osborne and Dartmouth can be retained, but the entry 
door must be opened to the o« class from which we drew the 
Keyham engineer, and they must be trained to be executive 
officers, with the same discip'inary training, inspired by the 
same heritage of precious tradition, with executive authority over 
their men and rising to the executive command of the great dock- 
yards. The early associations of boyhood, the memories of hard 
tussles on the football field, or of a long beagle run on some 
November day, will dissolve into thin air the prejudices which 
existed in an ever-diminishing degree between the quarter-deck 
and engine-rooms. Such is the solution of the amalgamated system, 
falsely so called. | 

No other nation has followed our example—nor have the 
Dominions. It was based on a mean motive, for behind the journal- 
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istic apotheosis of engineering there lay a profound dislike for the 
engineers and their methods of agitation. The Memorandum of 
1902 was worded beautifully, but “‘ behind its fair smiling face 
there lurked the soul of Satyr.” It is uneconomical, for it teaches 
both branches too much of the other’s work. It is unstable, for 
it is certain to produce favouritism and discontent among those 
who do not like the engine-room, and will finally result in the 
same species of agitation among the engine-room artificer class, 
And therefore, while its structure and mechanism are maintained, 
the sooner it is modified the better. 
ALFRED C. Dewar. 
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GERMANS VERSUS SCANDINAVIANS 
GRIEVANCES TRIVIAL AND GRIEVANCES SORE 


“Do you English think we Swedes are Germans, that you speak 
to us in German? ” an old man asked me one day, soon after my 
arrival in Stockholm. He was only a door-keeper, but he had 
been a soldier, as his medals proved; and he might from his 
bearing have been a poverty-stricken duke. There was a look of 
lofty scorn mingled with reproach in his eyes as he scanned me 
over, and a ring of indignation in his voice as he spoke. There 
could be no mistake in the matter; quite unwittingly I had set 
all his nerves a-jangling: to hear Teuton gutturals in his much 
loved Sweden was, evidently, almost more than he could bear. 

A few weeks later I chanced to travel in the same railway 
carriage as an American girl, who was “ bright” as well as smart. 
She was a German-American: she spoke German as well as she 
spoke English, and she had with her a German aunt who hardly 
spoke English at all. None the less, when the ticket collector 
appeared and asked them a question in German, having tried 
them in vain with Swedish, they both gravely shook their heads, 
as if they did not understand a word of what he was saying. The 
American even began to speak to him in English, a language of 
which he did not understand a word; and she calmly appealed 
to me to translate into German, for his benefit, what she said. 

When the man was gone, I inquired as to the whys and where- 
fores of this seemingly erratic proceeding, whereupon the American 
gave a knowing little chuckle. “If one wishes to travel comfort- 
ably in this part of the world,” she remarked, with the air of 
one who speaks with authority, “‘ it’s best not to let it be thought 
one is German, I reckon. We have been going about a lot here 
in Sweden, you see; and there is a bit of a prejudice against 
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Germans, we find. Now isn’t aes, auntie?” she added, turning 
to her companion... -;;= 

“A bit of a prejudice sorted ” the aunt replied grimly, with 
an emphasis on the word “ bit” that told its own tale. 

I was surprised; for when in Stockholm I had been much 
impressed by the quite special consideration with which Germans 
were treated, by the almost nervous anxiety that was shown 
sometimes to propitiate them and secure their favour. The 
only Swede I had come across who had shown signs of animosity 
against them was the old door-keeper, and he evidently had a 
bee in his bonnet. I felt fairly sure, therefore, that the American 
and her aunt were wrong; that they had received an erroneous 
impression, owing, perhaps, to their having misunderstood 
something they had seen or heard. I said so, whereupon they both 
protested vigorously ; and they straightway set to work to prove to 
me, by telling of their personal experiences, that they were right. 
Unfortunately, before they could establish their case, I had to say 
good-bye to them, as they were going southward and I was 
going west. 

The very next day, however, as it happened, I came across 
another German traveller, a male traveller, who continued the 
tale they had begun, He too had had personal experiences of 
none too pleasant a nature; he too was sure that in Scandinavia 
there was a “ bit of a prejudice” against Germans, was sure 
that Scandinavian eyes were quite oddly blind to Teuton merit. 
He had, in fact, a grievance against the people among whom he 
was sojourning; and he was by no means the only male German 
with whom this was the case, I soon discovered. As I went fur- 
ther and further away from Stockholm it seemed, indeed, as if 
almost all the Germans I met, and their name was legion, had, 
or thought they had, grievances of some sort against some one. 
These grievances were not as a rule very serious; it was more 
often a case of ruffled susceptibility than even of wounded feelings, 
let alone of material damage done. The impossibility of obtaining, 
in provincial towns, German newspapers that did not smack of 
the Ark was a subject of constant complaint. “ There is not a 
Berlin journal here that is not a fortnight old,’ one Teuton 
tourist would exclaim indignantly. “‘ The London papers are 
of more recent date than the Berlin,” another would retort more 
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indignantly still. The pushfulness of the Daily Maid more than 
once raised a storm; for the mere sight of a fairly new English 
journal seemed to act on certain Teutonic nerves as red rags 
are supposed to act on bulls. 

Another subject of constant complaint was the number of 
Swedes there are who do not know German. One might think 
from the tone a certain class of Berlin tourists adopt, when in 
Sweden, that for a Swede not to know German is the unforgivable 
sin. These people seem to start with the firm conviction that all 
Swedes can, if they will, at any rate understand German; when 
they stumble on one that does not, they therefore at once con- 
clude that he will not, will not through sheer perversity. 

I once found a Berliner—his speech betrayed him—sitting 
all alone at a little table in the dining-room of a railway hotel, 
in an out-of-the-way district. He was angry, very angry, as a 
glance at his face was enough to show. It is not often in this 
our day that one sees a man glare, excepting on the stage; but 
he was literally glaring at the waitress. Had the fate of Korah 
overtaken the girl there and then, he would have rejoiced, I feel 
sure. Not only was he angry, but he was feeling sorely injured, 
so sorely injured that, although he tried hard, he could not resist 
the temptation to tell me of his troubles. 

“No one understands German in this land,” he began wrath- 
fully, ““ no one wishes to understand German. This Fréken”— 
he cast a vindictive glance at the waitress—“ does not wish to 
understand it. I have talked to her for fifteen minutes, and she 
has not helped me at all. She will not give me to eat, and I am 
famished; I have not had a bite to-day, and my train may 
come at any moment.” 

At the word “train” the Fréken fled, and I was glad she did; 
for the Berliner took to railing against Sweden and all things 
Swedish, especially Swedish waitresses, in a fashion that might 
have hurt her feelings. At station after station he had asked 
for food that morning, he told me, and none had been given 
to him. 

As the district is one in which tourists’ visits are rare, I 
suggested that perhaps there had been no food to give. At this 
he scoffed; there was plenty, he was sure, and it was only because 
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tries to find out what I need, no one tries to understand German,” 
he kept repeating. 

In the midst of his lamentations the waitress returned, bringi 
with her quite a dainty meal, whereupon, although he seized it 
eagerly, instead of being soothed, he became more angry even 
than before. “‘ There, you see for yourself: that girl understands 
English,” he cried indignantly, “and she will not understand 
German. She would never have brought me even a crust had 
she not heard me speak to you in English.” And he continued 
to rail, the Fréken standing by him the while, looking down on 
him with a good-humoured, tolerant smile, as who would say, 
* You can’t help it, I see; you are made so.” 

She did know a little English, I found later, but she knew no 
German at all; and she had not understood a word of what he 
had said during the fifteen minutes they had spent together, 
although she had, as she swore, tried hard to understand. And 
no doubt she had tried hard; still, I am inclined to think, from 
an odd little twinkle in her eyes, that she was rather pleased 
than otherwise that she had failed. Thus although he had, of 
course, no real grievance, this Berliner had perhaps, after all, 
the shadow of a grievance. Now the next Berliner I met with, 
who had a tale of woe to tell, had not even the shadow of a 
grievance. 

This Jeremiah was a lady, and I came across her in the corridor 
of a sleeping-car. Hers was a very bad case. She was on the 
verge of a crise de nerfs owing, as she protested, to the infamous 
way in which she was being treated. Swedish railway officials 
were simply brutal, she declared. She was ill, suffering acutely, 
her head was all in a whirl, she said; and they had given her no 
help, nay, they had not even shown her sympathy. And there 
were, I must confess, no visible signs of sympathy on the face 
of the conductor, whom I found trying, as he expressed it, to 
make her listen to reason. On the contrary, he seemed much 
too sorry for himself to be sorry for any one else. And I did not 
wonder, for the poor man was certainly very sorely beset. For 
the lady maintained that she must have a sleeping compartment 
all to herself, whereas the law said that she must share it with 
another lady; and she insisted that he must evict from the 
compartment she claimed the other lady, whereas the law decreed 
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that the other lady must remain where she was—there was no 
other compartment, indeed, for her to go to. To make matters 
worse, the other occupants of the car were up in arms against 
him, and were threatening to report him to the directors because 
he did not evict the Berlin lady, whose complaints were preventing 
them from sleeping. And the train was a “ non-stopping” 
express ! 

As it was in Sweden, so was it, I found, throughout Scandi- 
navia—in Denmark, in a lesser degree in Norway, and even in 
Finland, which is only akin to Scandinavia. Wherever I went, 
and I went from Dan to Beersheba in these four lands, I came 
across Germans who were feeling themselves aggrieved. More 
often than not the grievances they were cherishing were, so far 
as an outsider could judge, not only trivial but imaginary, 
although they who cherished them no doubt honestly believed 
them to be real. And some of them actually were real; for the 
country does not exist where foreign travellers, let their nation- 
ality be what it may, do not just now and then experience hard- 
ships. What surprised me, however, in Scandinavia was that 
many of the Germans whom I met there were evidently on the 
look-out for hardships. They seemed to have come there prepared 
to find that attempts would be made to put upon them and treat 
them discourteously. It was as if they took it for granted that 
they were unwelcome visitors—took it for granted, in fact, that 
there really was a bit of a prejudice against them. If kindness 
were shown to them, they appeared to be almost surprised; and 
if any one went out of his way to render them service, they 
promptly waxed suspicious. One might have thought, indeed, 
from the way in which some of them demeaned themselves, that 
Teutophobia was quite a prevalent disease in Scandinavia. 

Now this state of things seemed to me very remarkable, 
especially as not only in Stockholm, but also in Christiania and 
Helsingfors, it is the custom to show Germans kindness and 
render them service; while even in Copenhagen no one ever 
dreams of putting on them, or treating them with discourtesy. 
A German friend assured me, however, when I talked the matter 
over with him, that there was nothing remarkable in it at all, 
that it was, in fact, the most natural state of things in the world. 
“For we are unwelcome visitors here in Scandinavia,” he 
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said. ‘‘ Your American friend was right: there is a bit of a 
prejudice against us—more than a touch, indeed, of Teutophobia. 
One feels it sometimes even in Stockholm, Christiania, and Hel- 
singfors, in spite of the admiration of things German that it is 
the fashion to profess there; and one feels it elsewhere at every 
turn, especially down in the country. Among the educated classes 
there are Teutophils, of course, even in the country; but among 
the great mass of Scandinavians we Germans are unpopular; no 
one can deny the fact. It is absurd, of course, to talk of grievances ; 
it is no grievance not to be liked. All that we come in for here is 
at the worst only what you call pin-pricks, but of them we certainly 
do come in for more than our fair share.” 

“Tt is partly our own fault, I dare say,” he continued medi- 
tatively. (He prides himself on his all-round impartiality, and 
scans his fellow-countrymen with critical eyes.) “‘ Perhaps our 
manners are not so good as they used to be, and perhaps our 
tempers are more easily ruffled. Still there are folk whose manners 
are worse than ours, whose tempers are more easily ruffled; and 
yet who come in for fewer pin-pricks than we do, and have more 
friends than we have. The truth of the matter is, we are a pros- 
perous nation, and the prosperous are never really popular. We 
are a pushful nation too—we must be pushful—and the pushful 
are unpopular all the world over. No one likes them; every one 
is suspicious of them, on the alert to find out what they are 
going to do next. In Norway and Sweden, Russia was for cen- 
turies the béte nowre par excellence. I remember the day when 
Russophobia was rife here. It was not until Japan lay Russia 
low that we began to be looked on askance—with mistrust. In 
Denmark it is different, of course, There no one has had a good 
word for us since the sixties; and quite naturally, too. I for 
my part really do not see that we have anything to complain 
about. The Scandinavians do not like us, but it is no crime not 
to like us; it is no crime even to bring home to us the fact, as 
some few of them do just now and then, that they do not like 
us. After all we come here for our own pleasure, not theirs. Still 
we are not called upon, surely, to pretend that we are welcome 
visitors, when we know quite well that we are not.” 

Even after I had heard what my German friend had to say, 
I felt inclined to be sceptical when his fellow-countrymen told 
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their tales of woe. There came a day, however, when I had a 
tale of my own to tell. I too had a grievance, or, rather, I should 
have had a grievance had I been a German. What happened was 
this : 

I was suddenly called upon one day to give up a comfortable 
corner seat I had secured for myself in a railway carriage. I 
hesitated, for the train was crowded; and although my claim 
on the seat might legally be weak, morally it was very strong. 
Besides, the tone in which the summons was made was so peremp- 
tory that it challenged defiance. I tried to explain matters in 
German, but in vain: all my fellow-passengers were against 
me, I found; and, instead of listening, clamoured angrily for 
me to turn out. I felt sure there was something wrong somewhere, 
for never before had I experienced anything but kindness in 
Scandinavia. In my perplexity I began to speak English, where- 
upon there was a sudden silence and glances of dismay were 
exchanged. “‘ Are you English ? ’°—the inquiry was made almost 
shamefacedly; and when I answered “ Yes,” they who had been 
hurling reproaches promptly took to tendering apologies. ‘“‘ How 
stupid of us, we might have known you were no German,” one 
of them remarked, as if in explanation of the change. And not 
only was I allowed to keep my seat in peace, but kindly attentions 
were lavished on me during the whole journey. 

This little episode, even had it stood alone, would have made 
me more inclined than I had been before to pay heed to German 
complaints when I heard them. But it did not stand alone; 
upon three separate occasions, while in Scandinavia, I was treated, 
not rudely, but with less courtesy than usual, less kindliness; 
and upon each of the three, as it happened, I was speaking German, 
and those to whom I was speaking thought I was a German. 
Evidently the American girl was right: in Scandinavia, if one 
wishes to travel comfortably, it is best not to let it be thought 
one is German. Evidently my German friend was right, too: 
Germans are unwelcome visitors in Scandinavia. This is a point 
on which the better I learnt to know Scandinavians, the less 
doubt I had; one on which, indeed, before I had been among 
them many months, I had no doubt left at all. Why Germans 
should be unwelcome visitors I was by no means sure; but that 
they were I knew, for the fact had been brought home to me 
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in unmistakable fashion again and again. However many griev- 
ances Germans may have against Scandinavians, Scandinavians 
have still more against Germans, I found; and whereas the 
grievances of the Germans are for the most part but trivial, 
those of the Scandinavians are very serious. A Swedish Finlander 
was the first who made this quite clear to me. I was in Finland 
at the time. 

“Welcome visitors, indeed!” he exclaimed angrily when I 
told him what my German friend had said. “I should think 
they are not. Why, we never see Germans here unless they are 
sample-carriers, and we have certainly no wish to see them. For 
they are just stifling us with their cheap, nasty goods; we cannot 
compete against them.” And he launched forth into a bitter 
attack on German traders and the methods by which they had, 
as he maintained, crippled Finnish industry, bound it hand and 
foot. Incidentally he included in his attack British traders and 
their methods. The whole foreign trade of Finland might have 
been in British hands, he seemed to think, had British traders 
shown more enterprise and more adaptability. “ There is not a 
nation with whom we should so much like to trade as with you 
English,” he assured me. “ But we cannot trade with you, for 
you do not seem to wish to trade with us. We hardly ever see an 
English commercial traveller here, and when we do he is always 
in a hurry. Besides, we cannot understand what he says. Now 
the German sample-carrier is never from under our feet. He 
speaks our language as well as we do, and he knows better than 
we do what we need. If only you English had half the energy 
the Germans have!” 

In Finland, if the Germans are unpopular, as a nation, the 
reason is economic rather than political. It is because the Finnish 
manufacturer cannot hold his own against the German, not 
because the Finns as a nation have anything to fear from Ger- 
many. In Sweden, however, it is otherwise: what bit of a preju- 
dice there is there against Germans is due to causes political 
rather than economic. The Swedish manufacturer can hold his 
own against the German if he tries; but the Swedish nation 
could not, let it try as it would, hold its own against Germany, 
were it to come to a struggle; no, not even if it spent every 
penny it has on its army. This every Swede knows; he knows, 
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too, that the chances are it will come to a struggle, nay, that 
it must almost inevitably come to a struggle some day. 

*‘ Sooner or later we shall fall into Germany’s clutches, and 
without ever a shot being fired, I believe,” a patriotic Swede 
once said to me very bitterly and very sadly. “Do you not 
see how German we are becoming in everything here? And we 
shall become more and more German until we actually are 
Germans. There is no escape for us. Already Germany has her 
tentacles on us and is drawing us toward her with irresistible 
force, nearer and nearer every year. Already she is forging fetters 
for us. We shall soon be within her tariff zone; and once there, 
it will not be long before we are within her empire, held as fast 
as Bavaria is held to-day, and as Holland may perhaps be held 
to-morrow. This we know, of course, although most of us pretend 
that we do not. We used to think that she would be content 
with Denmark, and leave us to fall a prey to Russia; but we 
know now that she has set her heart on taking us herself. We 
have known it ever since your King Edward died; and we might 
have known it sooner—from the day, indeed, on which Russia 
was crippled by Japan. And the Germans know it too, even the 
Berlin tourists who come here for their summer outing. You 
can see it in their faces, in the very way they look around them 
as they walk about—some of them look as if our land belonged 
to them already. I wonder sometimes that we do not fall on 
the lot and strangle them. For we do not wish to become German. 
Even our Teutophils in their hearts loathe the idea of our becoming 
German, I verily believe. But what can we do? We stand alone. 
There is no country on which we can count to fight with us against 
Germany; and we cannot fight against her single-handed. Could we 
count on England it would be different, of course, but we cannot.” 

As I listened to this Swede I understood, as I had never 
understood before, the whys and wherefores of much that I had 
seen in Sweden, and of still more that I had heard. If, what he 
had said was even partially true, it explained why there the 
irresponsible masses should give so many pin-pricks to Germans; 
and why the responsible classes should show them, if somewhat 
grudgingly, so much deference. And that he honestly believed it 
to be not only partially, but wholly, true it was impossible to 
listen to him and doubt. Whether it really was true is another 
question, one which it is, of course, not for me, a mere wayfarer, 
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to decide. At the time my own impression was strong that he 
allowed his fervent patriotism to lead his judgment astray ; that 
he, in fact, quite unwittingly exaggerated in his mind the danger 
to which his country is exposed owing to its having so powerful 
a neighbour as Germany. As month followed month, however, 
I began to have doubts on this point; for I found that what he 
said aloud others said in whispers; and others, again, evidently 
thought, although they did not say. If Swedes have a bit of a 
prejudice against Germans—if they take exception to their 
manners, scofi at the way they eat, and wax scornful at their 
doings—it may seem a matter of no importance; and so it would 
be, were it not proof that, for the time being, Scandinavians have 
Germans on their nerves. And if they have them on their nerves, 
it is because they are convinced that that way danger for their 
country lies. With most of them it is a mere question of instinct ; 
they have no reason to give for the fear that is within them; but 
the fear is none the less real for that. 

In Norway, too, Germans are unpopular, although, thanks 
perhaps to Kaiser Wilhelm’s frequent visits, by no means so 
unpopular as in Sweden. The Norwegians do not like them per- 
sonally, and they show it; but, curiously enough, they are not 
one whit afraid of them as a nation. The nation does not exist, 
indeed, of which they are afraid, so intense is their patriotism, 
so firm their faith in themselves, now that they have a King and 
a Queen of their own, and above all a Crown Prince. They know 
that even against Germany they can hold their own commer- 
cially; for were any Norwegian industry in danger through 
German competition, all Norwegians would unite in giving it a 
helping hand. They are a thrifty race, with a keen appreciation 
of the value of money; none the less there are but few among 
them who would not more gladly give two kroner for a thing 
made in Norway than one kroner for the same thing made in 
Germany, if sure that by so doing they would confer some benefit 
on their own land. 

Then they seem to have just as little fear of Germany’s soldiers 
as they have of her traders. They are lacking neither in prudence 
nor yet in common sense; they therefore know, of course, that 
in case of a fight they could not hold their own alone against 
Germany. Unlike Sweden, however, they take it for granted that 
they never would be left to hold it alone; take it for granted, in 
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fact, that were Germany ever to attack them, England would 
come to their help with all possible speed. ‘‘ We do not think, 
nothing would ever make us think,” I was assured when in 
Norway, ‘‘ that England would stand aside with folded hands 
while our little Crown Prince, King Edward’s own grandchild, was 
being robbed of his inheritance.” This does not prevent them, 
however, from furbishing up their own arms. Thrifty though 
they be, they are spending money lavishly and ungrudgingly on 
their national defences, on army and navy alike. 

In Denmark German tourists have no pin-pricks to fear; 
there is no talk there of a bit of a prejudice against them. If 
they ask a question they receive a civil answer; if they desire 
that something may be done, done it is, if done it can be. None 
the less, most Germans would rather travel anywhere than in 
Denmark; for nowhere do they know so well that they are 
unwelcome visitors; nowhere do they feel so sure that every 
man’s hand is against them, and still more every woman’s. 

The feeling against Germany is stronger, much stronger, in 
Denmark than elsewhere in Scandinavia; for there the memory 
of wrongs done in the days that are past is added to the fear of 
wrongs that may be done in the days to come. Schleswig- Holstein 
is still mourned for almost as bitterly as in the sixties; that 
Germany should hold rule there is still a heart-breaking matter 
to Danes. They are touched to the quick when tales of oppression 
come to them from South Jutland; when they hear—as they 
did quite recently—that their kith and kin are driven forth for 
lecturing, lecturing on how babies should be washed and fed! 
And it makes some of them quite wild to think that, le: what 
may be done there, they are helpless. 

Nor is it only what is done in Jutland that stirs up their 
resentment against Germany. It is hard for English folk to realise 
what Danes feel when they see German gunboats hovering around 
their coasts, taking soundings in their harbours, making measure- 
ments for charts. To them these are proofs, it must be remem- 
bered, that Germany, weary of just biding her time, has at length 
set to work to make her preparations for drawing all Denmark 
within her Imperial fold, as she has already drawn Schleswig- 
Holstein. Little wonder, then, that they are very cautious in 
their dealings with her people, very suspicious of them and their 
doings. The mere fact that the German Minister in Copenhagen 
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has taken to living in unwonted state, in these latter days, has 
set all their nerves ajar. In their eyes it is high treason for Danes 
even to think kindly of their powerful and aggressive neighbour, 
There was a rumour afloat, some little time ago, that their own 
King entertained friendly feelings towards Germany, that he 
was inclined, indeed, to regard with favour an alliance with her; 
and this rumour has done more to undermine their loyalty than 
any official announcement that his Majesty had broken every 
law of God and man could have done. 

Should Germany ever obtain possession of Denmark, it will 
assuredly not be “‘ without ever a shot being fired.” 

I once heard a Dane rail for a good hour against the Danish 
Socialists. He denounced them within and he denounced them 
without; there was no crime of which they were not capable, he 
seemed to think; and hanging was too good a fate for them by 
far. He wound up by declaring that they were, one and all, 
traitors. 

“Do you mean that if the Germans were to invade Denmark, 
the Socialists would not fight against them?” I inquired. 

He looked at me in horrified amazement. 

“ Not fight against the Germans!” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“Why of course they would. They are Danes, even if they are 
Socialists; and they would become staunch Nationalists to a 
man if Germany landed a soldier.” 

He was right: Danes of all parties and all classes will un- 
doubtedly fight if Germany ever attacks their land; but, as 
every Dane knows, they will fight in vain unless England sends 
her fleet to help them. And they are by no means sure that 
England will send her fleet; for, let them try as they will, they 
cannot forget that she stood aloof in the sixties. Besides, of 
late they have begun to be haunted by the heart-breaking fear 
lest the day may come when she will have no fleet to send, when 
she will need for her own defence all the ships she has, and will 
have none wherewith to defend them. 

For English wayfarers wandering about in Scandinavia is 
depressing work in this our day. There is so much England might 
do there to set anxious minds at rest, adding to her own prestige 
the while; and it is so very little that she does. 


WAYFARER. 
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SincE, in spite of powerful advocacy and much admirable enter- 
prise, the progress of “‘ Opera in English” seems still to drag some- 
what heavily, it may be well to investigate a certain unsatis- 
factory element which has undoubtedly done much to retard the 
success of the movement. If we have decided that all operas 
are in the future to be sung in English, it is high time for us 
to set up a higher standard of definition, and to insist that the 
“English book” shall justify its name. 

For a glance at the English version used in the performance of 
many an opera at the present day is sufficient to show us that here 
is no ordinary English, but a peculiar jargon which entirely 
fails to commend itself either by beauty or by fitness. The 
truth is that these “‘ books,” if not actual survivals, are directly 
influenced by the bad traditions of the time—from 1840 to 1850— 
when the demand for English versions of opera first became 
considerable. In an age that could tolerate the drivelling jingle 
of Bunn and Fitzball, when audiences could listen to— 

When the fair land of Poland was plough’d by the hoof 
Of the ruthless invader and might, 
or 


When hollow hearts shall wear a mask 
*T will break your own to see, 


without laughter, and with no tears but those of sensibility— 
at a time when this was the standard of “ poetry” in original 
librettos, we must not expect to find excellence in the field of 
translation. Opera-goers in those days were not troubled by the 
obscurity of such verses as the following, sung by Cherubino in 
Figaro : 


Light yields their blooming 
Eloquent love, 

Grateful perfuming 

Breathes they approve, 
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Thus should affection 
With early fears 
Sigh its selection 


In trembling tears. 
When they listened to La Sonnambula they were melted by 


Do not mingle one human feeling 
With this rapture o’er each sense stealing ; 
See these tributes, to me revealing 
My Elvino true to love; 
and they accepted 
Still so gently o’er me stealing 
as quite suitable to the impassioned crescendo in which Bellini 


expresses the original line: 
Ah! perché non posso odiarti ¢ 


Such was the state of things in the forties of the last century; 
and though doubtless we have progressed since then, our progress 
has not been great. The most difficult task of translation has 
rarely been placed in competent hands, and few indeed are the 
honourable exceptions that emerge from the mass of unqualified 
workers in this field. 

The name of H. F. Chorley should probably head the list of 
those who have been at the same time conscientious and successful 
adaptors. Mr. I’. E. Weatherley has done so well as to make us 
wish for more work of the same kind from his pen. Mr. Corder’s 
translations of the Wagner Music Dramas are worthy of all praise 
as a tour ‘e force, but a too scrupulous endeavour to reproduce 
not only the sense but even the sound of the German text «'ctracts 
much from their usefulness as performing versions. Mr. F. 
Jameson, covering the same ground, has used far greater discretion 
in this matter, and shown such skill and fitness for his task that 
if we find the result st: ' unsatisfactory, it may be because such a 
text as, say, that of Die Meistersinger is beyond the scope of 
translation. Finally it should be said that Miss Constance 
Bache’s version of Hdnsel und Gretel is of quite unique 
exceilence. 

But of the majority of operas done into English it is impossible 
to speak in any terms but those of sorrowful wonder. Their 
words are often an insult to the audience and a sore trouble to 
the singer; indeed, it often happens that an artist who is 
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particular about the words he sings will find it necessary to 
get his part re-written for him, or is even driven to re-write it 
himself. 

Let it be admitted at once that the task of translating for music 
is one of enormous difficulty. Heavy is the responsibility of 
the literary translator if he would escape being branded as traitor ; 
but what are his difficulties in comparison with those of the man 
who attempts a similar task, fettered and cramped by the exigen- 
cies of musical form and accent? To make your line soar and 
bend and fall with the sway of the singing phrase, to place your 
emphatic word or the climax of your meaning exactly where 
it stands in the original, to discover and economise the very few 
English equivalents to the dissyllabic rhymes which occur so 
constantly in Italian, French, and German—these are formidable 
problems; yet not one can be avoided, and all in turn must be 
made subordinate to the two great aims the translator must keep 
in view—to produce a “‘ book” which shall appeal to the reader 
or hearer as fluent, natural English, and to write words which the 
singer shall find singable. There are translations which answer 
all requirements except that of being singable, and we have had 
the ingenious, over-faithful version which is everything but English; 
neither of these will help to hasten the day of full acceptance 
for opera in our own language. If opera is ever to take in England 
the place it has long held in Italy, France, and Germany, as a 
necessary artistic enjoyment, not for the few but for all, and 
consequently is to be sung in the only language which all can 
understand, we must take infinitely greater pains than we have 
yet done to see that the words shall be worthy of the music and 
of the intelligence of the audience. 

Whether the opera-goers of to-day are better judges of music, 
or of singing, than those of fifty years ago may be open to ques- 
tion; but there can be no doubt that they are far more critical, 
far more exacting in the matter of dramatic propriety and the 
quality of the “ book.” Until a few years ago it was universally 
held that opera sung in English must necessarily be a pis-aller, 
an inferior affair. That this feeling still exists in great measure 
among both singers and audience is due in no small degree to 
the unhelpful uninspiring nature of the English librettos. What 
was formerly another great hindrance to the triumph of the cause, 
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the scarcity of English operatic artists of the first class, is rapidly 
disappearing; if the extraordinary improvement shown in the 
last twenty years continues, this obstacle must soon vanish 
altogether. If at the same time we can redeem our librettos 
from their present reproach, there would seem to be no artistic 
reason why in a very few years opera in London should not be 
sung as it is in Paris, Vienna, and Milan, by native artists in their 
own language. 

But if this is to be so, the provider of the English text will 
have to occupy a far more responsible position in the scheme than 
he has done hitherto. In Mr. Hewlett’s Life of H. F. Chorley, 
he speaks of the musical translator’s task in the following words: 
“ The conditions under which such a writer labours exempt his 
work from ordinary criticism and relegate it to a province of 
technical literature governed by laws of its own. If it conform 
to these—whatever be its worth in other respects—he may be 
held to have achieved success.” This is reasonable enough on 
the whole; but the truth is that this sort of work has never 
received sufficient criticism of the right kind: and, furthermore, 
it is time that the workers should realise that some of the con- 
ditions under which they have hitherto laboured can and should 
be abolished if success is to be achieved. 

To attempt an absolutely literal translation of a lyric, even 
when unhampered by the exigencies of music, is a thing that the 
skilled literary workman will carefully avoid; yet many a 
librettist has made shipwreck upon this absurd misconception of 
his duties. The wiser man will forget, as far as possible, the actual 
words of the original, but will endeavour to absorb their essential 
meaning and to reproduce it in such English as may be moulded 
to the musical phrase. This, of course, requires a high degree of 
literary skill, allied to a close acquaintance with the singer’s 
art: but, given these qualifications, the translator should be 
allowed a far greater freedom than he has ever yet ventured to 
claim. 

An excellent and stimulating example of what can be done by 
a wise neglect of the letter combined with a true understanding of 
the spirit is to be found in a translation of Figaro’s famous 


song in Act I. of Mozart’s opera. The first four lines of the Italian 
are'as follows :— 
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Non piu andrai, farfallone amoroso, 
Notte e giorno d’intorno girando, 

Delle belle turbando il riposo, 
Narcisetto, Adoncino d’amor— 


and this is the English version : 


So, Sir Page, your vagaries are over, 
Far too long you’ve been living in clover, 
Till at last they’ve begun to discover 
That you’re turning the house out of doors, 


Here there is not one hint of the actual words of the original— 
the “ amorous butterfly,” “‘ Narcissus,” ‘‘ Adonis,” have all dis- 
appeared: so has the original rhyme-system: and there is a false 
thyme introduced: nevertheless success, almost perfect, is 
achieved in these four lines. For the singer they are delightful 
and inspiring; they have a real lyric impulse, exactly in accord 
with the nature of the music; they do not read in the least like a 
translation, and the spirit of the situation is perfectly reserved, 
distilled from the original by a process almost alchemic. 

Rarely indeed do we find so happy a combination of excellences, 
though H. F. Chorley occasionally employed a similar method 
with good results, as in Siebel’s second air in Faust where 

Se ricopri l’amante un nero velo 


To ti sard fedel amico ognor 
is well changed to 


What though the storm the autumn garden rifle, 
Still on the bough is left a leaf of gold, 


lines admirable for their lyric, singable quality, attained doubtless 
by the writer’s courage in disregarding the actual work of the 
original, while doing no injustice to the idea conveyed. 

Of course the desire to write easily flowing phrases, if indulged 
in without proper regard for the situation, can lead to ludicrous 
results, as in the case where the line already quoted— 


Still so gently o’er me stealing, 


is made to stand in the place of “ Ah! why canI not hate thee?” 
the literal meaning of the Italian. Perhaps the most shameless 
instance of licence of this kind is to be found in the French 
version of Der Fretschiitz. In the last act, where the Hermit 
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appears from his cave, Ottokat advances towards him with the 
solemn greeting: 


Sei mir gegriisst, Gesegneter des Herrn ! 
(I bid thee hail, thou blessed of the Lord !) 
which in the French becomes : 


Bonjour, Monsieur, comment vous portez-vous 2 


But these examples only serve to show to what base and irre. 
sponsible workmen this most difficult and delicate of tasks has too 
often been entrusted. To the skilful and conscientious librettist, 
who could be relied upon not to abuse it, every possible licence 
should be given, not only in the matter just dealt with, but in 
many other directions. He must be excused from the absurd 
attempt (though success in this has been a favourite reason for 
boasting in the past) to follow slavishly the musical notation in 
exact accordance with the syllabic distribution of the original text. 
The composer here must make concessions, allowing the librettist 
to alter at discretion the time-value of the notes in all in- 
essential places, and not grudging him the addition or omission 
of many a note, provided the actual rhythm be not broken. In 
the matter of rhymes, no more should be expected of him than are 
absolutely necessary; especially should those fatal dissyllables, 
which lead so surely to “ stealing,” “ feeling,” and “ revealing,” 
be thrown overboard without remorse wherever there is the 
smallest opportunity for doing so. Lastly, whenever the libretto 
is printed apart from the music, either in front of the score, 
or separately, it should be open to the translator to offer a dis- 
tinct version, for the benefit of the reader, in which the many 
weaknesses and irregularities of rhythm, inevitable in conjunction 
with the music, need not appear. 

But with every allowance and advantage, the task of the 
translator for music must always remain one of unique difficulty, 
calling, as it does, for so many qualifications rarely combined 
in the same person. To enumerate all of them would be too long 
a business, but generally it may be said that to attain a com- 
plete success in work of this kind, a man must be a skilful versifier, 
an intelligent singer, and, as we have hinted elsewhere, a practical 
alchemist. If such a combination of talents is too much to hope 
for in one person, let the singer and the versifier collaborate ; 
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better still, let our young army of excellent verse-writers go to 
the singing-schools, and so help to revive that union between 
poetry and music the breaking of which has led to such deplorable 
results. Until some such expedient is adopted, the supporters 
of opera in English must not be surprised to find their enterprise 
still coldly regarded by large numbers whom the reforms here 
suggested might go far to conciliate. 

If, however, we are to conquer the justly-founded distrust 
of English words applied to music composed for another language. 
it is not in opera, but upon the concert platforms that the first 
effort must be made. And here the problem assumes a rather 
different aspect; here it is the singers whose sympathies must 
first be gained, and it is not to be wondered at should this task 
prove formidable. 

For more than sixty years the leading English music publishers, 
followed in later years by countless Continental firms, have 
poured out “‘ English versions ” of songs by the thousand, of which 
it is no exaggeration to say that not more than one in two hundred 
could possibly be sung by a person of average intelligence. What 
purpose can be served by this immense output of useless jingle 
it is difficult to imagine—unless perhaps it is designed expressly 
for the American market. This ugly work has been carried on 
partly by foreigners imperfectly acquainted with English, largely 
by English men and women scarcely less incompetent, and in 
some cases by persons apparently ignorant of both the languages 
with which they have to deal. No one who has not been obliged 
to specialise in this lamentable branch of “ musical literature” 
is likely to have any idea of the folly and ineptitude which here 
prevail. To quote at length would be too tedious; but one 
example, in high places, is so remarkable that it almost deserves 
to be rescued from oblivion. 

Schubert’s well-known “ Lied des gefangenen Jagers” is a 
setting of Herder’s German translation of Scott’s lyric, “ My hawk 
is tired of perch and hood,” the second line of which— 


My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
runs in the German as follows: 


Mein miissiger Windhorn sein Futter verschmiht. 


In by far the largest collection of Schubert’s songs published 
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with English words this line appears with the following English 
_ My musical woodhorn its flutter hath stilled, 

which could only have been perpetrated by some one to whom 
English and German were equally unknown. 

** Versions ”’ little better than this are to be found in volume 
after volume of “ classical’ songs, and are in many cases the only 
English words available. The professional singer, discouraged 
by the evil and long-lived tradition, has ceased to hope for any 
good from them, and leaves them severely alone; the amateur 
still buys them—only to find them worse than useless; they 
disfigure the wo-d-books of innumerable song-recitals, to fill the 
more sensible among the audience with contemptuous amusement, 
or set them wondering at the standard of intelligence that can 
tolerate such nonsense. 

If any reform is to be hoped for in this direction, it must 
come through our best public singers; they must be brought to 
recognise the fact that the English language is as fine a medium 
for song as any other, and must conquer their very pardonable 
incredulousness as to the existence of any English song-translation 
which an artist might sing with comfort and a clear conscience. 
This latter difficulty could easily be removed. During the past 
twenty-five years which have witnessed the birth and development 
of the polyglot song-recital, there have appeared a few workers 
in the field of translation who have had a lyrical gift, combined 
with a musicianly knowledge of the singer’s art, sufficient to 
enable them to achieve results to which there can be no legitimate 
artistic objection. Unfortunately these first-fruits of a better 
state of things have so far had little effect—partly because of 
the mass of rubbish which still swamps the market, partly on 
account of the reluctance of the singers to credit their existence. 
Still, this small body of good translation is accessible to all 
who will take the trouble to investigate it; it proves conclusively 
that the thing can be done; and there is little doubt that should 
any real demand arise, there are more persons at the present time 
able and willing to undertake this difficult work in the right 
spirit than has ever been the case before. 

So far our finest singers have been obdurate in preferring to 
sing the original words in every case—rather than the best transla- 
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tions. It is impossible to quarrel with them for this preference, 
but it is a question whether they should not allow themselves 
the alternative in certain circumstances. Before special audiences, 
with whom it is safe to assume an international acquaintance with 
music, there can be no reason why the original text should not be 
sung, provided always that the singer has really mastered the 
pronunciation of the various languages. But with a larger, more 
promiscuous audience the case is different. The greater public 
who take a genuine pleasure in good singing have an unconquerable 
prejudice against songs in a foreign tongue; the consequence is 
that our leading singers, who would scorn to give any but the best 
music at their own more intimate recitals, are often led to contri- 
bute the poorest specimens of the “ popular” song to the pro- 
eramme of the larger concerts from the mistaken idea that thus 
only can they give pleasure. But it is not necessary at the present 
day to make any such concession. It is not the music of Schubert 
and Lowe and Brahms that the public object to, but the foreign 
words, which they cannot understand. If the singers would only 
bring forward the more obvious songs from the treasure-houses 
of Germany, France, and Italy in really good English translations, 
they would find their immediate reward in the responsiveness 
of their hearers, and the difficulty of selecting songs for even the 
most promiscuous occasion would disappear. With the music 
of all the different schools thus available for general use, in addition 
to the ever-increasing number of excellent songs by our own 
composers, the most “popular” programme need no longer 
be a reproach to our musical taste, while we should be many steps 
nearer to the overthrow of the iniquity of the Royalty System, 
and the imbecile orgy of the Ballad Concert. Let those, then, 
who wish to forward the cause of opera in English begin with the 
concert platform. Let our skilful verse-writers not disdain the 
wholesome exercise of fitting musical words to set musical 
rhythms; let our singers recognise that if the English words are 
good it is not derogatory to their art to sing them; let them realise 
what an infinitely wider field they command by so doing; and in 
a measurable distance of time we shall have the operas of every 
country sung in English by English men and women. 


Paut ENGLAND. 


THE LITTLE RIVER 
AND SOME REMINISCENCES 


THosE who have read the delightful idyll News from Nowhere 
will recall that it was by the title of the “ Little River” that 
William Morris affectionately referred to the Thames above 
Oxford, and no man has known and loved the beauties of our 
river better than he. Though it lacks the broad reaches and 
thickly wooded slopes of the valley, the Little River is very fair, 
fringed with the tallest of rushes and profusely gay with meadow- 
sweet, wild rose and the great white water lilies which the 
predatory cockney has banished nearer London. This is 
a champaign country, the valley of the Thames has been 
left far behind, and the crisp, clear air rushes to us over 
miles of downland. The diminished stream has many 
quiet backwaters and sandy bays where the cattle come to 
drink, or ruminate knee-deep in the coo! water. In those un- 
frequented reaches one becomes in imagination a pioneer. 
There is a feeling of adventure, fancy is at play, and one may 
lapse in thought to the days when the old stone bridges, 
famous places to loiter on, were built, and visualise the trans- 
pontine travellers of other days. An old bridge draws the 
idler like a charm, and even moderates the momentum of the 
busy man; the attraction is indefinable but insistent, and we 
make a point of succumbing without resistance to the influence, 
envying those fortunate folks who in bygone times had their 
homes on the bridges of London and other great cities. 

There is a Gothic bridge not far from Oxford (long may 
it escape the hand of the spoiler) which we have often been 
pleased to people with some of the characters heterogeneously 
associated in the mental companionship of idle hours. Among 
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others, the poor scholar Gypsey of Glanvill’s quaint and 
fascinating tale may have rested there after his exodus from 
Oxford, and leaned over the moss-grown parapet idly to watch 
the flitting fish. The old life of the scholar was henceforth 
to be a dream. To Oxford and his friends he came no more. 
The intention of leaving the company of his nomadic companions 
when he had compassed their secrets was never to be fulfilled. 
Where did his wanderings end? How did he meet the in- 
evitable hour? To what quiet churchyard was he brought— 
to lie 
Beneath the surging grass 


Nor hear the lapwing’s plaintive cry, 
Nor see the swallows pass ? 


Perhaps, also, it were not to consider too curiously to assume 
that two of Love's most romantic victims, Fair Rosamond 
and Amy Robsart, may have passed hereby from Woodstock 
and from Cumnor. What charming tender names they are! 
How the heart goes out and back over the years to those wronged 
ones and contemns the churlish chronicler who perpetuated the 
pious pun: 

Hic Jacet in tumba, Rosa Mundi, non Rosa munda 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet. 


Sweet Amy, how pathetic an end was hers! Well might 
the stern old Puritan cry to the villain Varney : 


“Thou hast destroyed her by means of her best affection; it is a seething of 
the kid in the mother’s milk.” 


There is but little left of the scene of the tragedy now, but 
when the moon shines, and the white owl drifts by, the romance 
of it all returns, together with the haunting lines of the ballad 
by which Sir Walter Scott set such store : 


The shades of night did softly fall, 
The Moon, sweet Regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


A tradition is still current among the old folks of the neighbour- 
hood to the effect that Madam Dudley’s ghost walked so per- 


sistently in Cumnor Park that no less than nine parsons from 
Oxford were required to lay it, and that the laying was ultimately 
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effected in a pond, the waters of which were never afterwards 
known to freeze. But even to-day— 


The village maids, with fearful glance 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall. 


And it is asserted that the efforts of the nine were not 
entirely successful, and that the unquiet spirit still occasionally 
appears, 

The “irritable race” have somewhat neglected our upper 
Thames. Matthew Arnold has told of the scholar Gypsey— 


Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream his fingers wet, 
As the punt’s rope chops round, 
and how— 
Maidens from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May. 


Do they come nowadays, do they dance in these prosaic times ? 
Drayton describes the rushing down of the little streams anxious 
to guide 
Queen Isis on her way, ere she receives her traine. 
Clear Colne and lively Leech have down from Cotswold’s plain, 
At Lechlade linking hands, come likewise to support 
The mother of great Thames. 


Morris, also, has in News from Nowhere drawn for us a 
charming picture of the “Little River,’ contrasted with 
the cockney vulgarity and ostentation which have so sadly 
marred the beauty of the Thames at Maidenhead, Marlow and 
elsewhere. 

The Thames Conservancy may be forgiven many shortcomings 
by reason of their excellent by-law which forbids all shooting 
on the river. Thanks to this enactment, the birds, almost 
exterminated by reckless gunners, have returned. The king- 
fisher is no longer rare. We often see him drop like a plummet 
from some willow which grows “ askaunt the brook.” Herons 
are to be seen in the backwaters, the kestrel hovers over the 
fields bordering the lock cuttings, and the beautiful barn owl 
is a welcome visitor on shiny nights. 

We occasionally surprise the plover’s fluffy babies in the 
tufts of coarse grass; sharp eyes are needed to detect the squabby 
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little creatures crouching like toads among the bents. The tern 
frequents these uplands and song birds abound; all day long 
one hears by the river the chuckling of the reed warblers and 
the “ little bit of bread and no cheese” song of the yellow-hammer. 
The otter is rare—l have met with but one in six years. The 
hand of every one is against him, though the damage he does is 
slight; the river is full of coarse fish, and the toll taken by an 
occasional otter is not sufficient to warrant the extermination 
of one of our few remaining wild animals. Even the angler, 
and we are all fishermen here, may well say with that tolerant 
old sportsman, Izaak Walton, who, in writing of otters, herons 
and kingfishers, remarks: “I will leave them to be quarrelled 
with and killed by others, for I am not of a cruel nature; I love 
to kill nothing but fish.” 

Anglers, millers, and other riverside folks are usually a quiet 
and deliberate people, even as they were in Walton’s time; 
the professional fisherman the most so of all; even when a big 
fish is “ on,” there is always the suggestion that he could move 
much faster if it were necessary. Apropos of professional 
fishermen, a reminiscence of one of the old school, whom we 
knew well, may not unaptly enter here. Ah! Neal, in what 
Elysian streams do you ply now the gentle craft? You who 
were our patient mentor in it at Henley many a year ago. It 
was a custom in those days for our mother to be of the party 
in Neal’s roomy old punt, and our parent was well content 
to sit and read Cranford or Our Village while we fished 
under the shadow of Hambledon Weir in the quiet summer 
evenings. Now, as Neal possessed, like to most watermen, 
an ample and varied vocabulary of a quite unprintable character, 
a compact was entered into between us to the effect that when 
our dear parent, whose most forcible adjectives were “ bothera- 
tion” or “ oddsbodkins,” was present, a severe check was to be 
imposed on the unruly member. Faithfully was the compact 
kept until that unlucky day on which we, then a novice in the 
gentle craft, hooked the pike of the season. Three times did the 
giant circle the punt threatening us with Hiawatha’s fate. At 
last, in the excitement of the contest, the novice committed 
the unpardonable sin of omitting to keep a tight line. Reeling 
in again, no resistance was to be felt, the mauled bait came 
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limply up, and in the agony of that moment ‘Neal forgot the 
compact: “S’welp me—sir,” cried he, “?’m—if you ain’t— 
well bin and lorst’im!” Those dear old Henley days. Twenty- 
five years have passed since then, and the choice spirits who 
kept the old town in an uproar at regatta time are now sedate 
and senescent. What Homeric deeds were done! How was 
it no laureate arose to chronicle them? They were worthy of 
more than a prose setting. 

Many will delight to recall with me the herculean L—, he 
whose proud boast it was to have held three Henley “ bobbies” 
in his giant arms with comprehensive embrace. And well must 
you, IL——,, remember the day of reckoning when in Henley Police 
Court were arrayed against you Sergeants Janaway and Coates 
together with their myrmidons. How would the verdict go? 
Was it to be a fine or imprisonment? We had heard that an 
example was to be made and feared where the blow would fall. 
How breathless we hung on the damning evidence of the members 
of the Force and of the “ boy Coates,’ until that over-zealous 
youth, in reply to an adroit query by your counsel, stated with 
an air of satisfaction, “‘ Of course, I knows ’im, he always ’saults 
p licemen, saw him ’saultin’ of one last regatta.” The animus 
thus displayed and the fortunate circumstance that a nonogenarian 
member of the Bench fell asleep at a critical stage of the pro- 
ceedings just turned the scale in favour of a fine, but it was a 
heavy one. Is that constabulary helmet still pendent on thy 
study wall, Roger M——? Small, but active and wiry you were, 
and how scientifically delivered was that blow in the “ bread 
basket’ which lowered Robert’s crest and secured the coveted 
trophy. The Police Station is no more besieged, so I am told, 
by eager bands intent on the rescue of imprisoned comrades, 
no humble hero is now to be found to withstand with dauntless 
breast the whole of the Henley police force (then a peace 
establishment of a sergeant and three constables) as the re- 
doubtable “ Tinney” did for the whole of one long summer 
evening, an exploit which cost that champion three months 
n Reading jail. 

Ah well! things are probably much better now, but many a 
stout and staid middle-aged gentleman may smile over a record 
of the old times, “ quorum pars magna fuit,” and recall, not 
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without a touch of proper pride, the period when there was a 
difference of nine inches on the right side between his chest 
and waist measurement, and he could keep going from the 
island to the bridge with never a sob or a gasping breath. 
Many of those whom one remembers years ago at Boulter’s, 
Medmenham and the Red Lion, folks who loved the river for 
its own sake, have slowly been driven further and further up 
in order to escape the influx of a new and less desirable 
generation. 

The present generation are, though able to punt or scull 
well enough, usually poor watermen. The old school knew every 
inch of the river and were authorities on all the written and 
unwritten laws relating to it. They were never known to bring 
a boat in with her nose down stream, or to ship their sculls with 
the blades aft, or to hitch boathooks into lock gates, or chains, 
or other folks and their craft. The old school are, eheu! dying 
out, their haunts know them no more, and their traditions will 
perish with them. Another race disappearing on the Thames 
and its tributaries are the millers. Many of the mills have 
been working so long that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, now they are derelict, and the old wheels turn 
no more in their dark cool caverns. 

The miller was ever a keen but genial fellow, slow and 
deliberate, on sunny days usually to be found leaning over the 
half hatch which gives on that delightful chamber in which the 
air, “made misty by the floating meal,” vibrates with the hum 
of unseen wheels. He was apt to invite one to stroll up the path 
by the mill pool where the big trout lie. On the subject of mills 
and milling he could, if in the humour and the listener eductive, 
impart much curious information, of the proverbial strength 
of millers in general and of his own, when a young man, in 
particular. Perhaps he might be an expert with the mill-peck 
and demonstrate the use of that tool and the testing of the work 
by the mill-staff, and how in turn that was gauged by the mill- 
staff prover. 

In conclusion, the Little River has few attractions, fortunately, 
for those gregarious people who are happiest in a crowd; it is 
appreciated only by such as study to be quiet—its peaceful beauty 
is “ too good for any but Anglers or very honest men,” as Walton 
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said of his pike stuffed with oysters and anchovies. To such 
quiet folk we commend a trip from Oxford to Lechlade, beyond 
which place the river is no longer navigable. There will be 
much to interest the voyager: Godstow and its nunnery, where 
Fair Rosamond was buried, a place of picnic and pilgrimage 
to generations of Oxonians; Eynsham and Bablock Hithe, where 
at the ferry the Oxford riders blithe encountered the pensive 
scholar Gipsey; so on to Hart’s Weir, New Bridge, Kelmscott 
and Lechlade. In the quiet little churchyard at Kelmscott 
lies the great craftsman whose dream of News from Nowhere 
suggested the title of this article— 


Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green. 


Epcar Syers. 
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Wasuincton, November 9, 1911. 


Nornmnc is more extraordinary than American politics. An 
extreme statement this, perhaps, and yet justified. Nothing 
more defies calculation; nothing is so full of such bewildering 
surprises. You may bet on a horserace, a football game, the 
direction of the wind the day after to-morrow, or even—the 
biggest gamble in the world, bar one—on the latest change in a 
Liberal Cabinet with more certainty than what the trend of 
politics will be in the United States next week. It is a game that 
defies all calculation. 

Nothing is more curious than to read, as a serious statement, 
that Wall Street will raise a million pounds if necessary to defeat 
President Taft’s re-election next year. This, mark you, is the 
same Wall Street that hung banners and made holiday and 
rejoiced on the day Mr. Taft was elected a short three years ago. 
Wall Street on that day was in a jubilant mood. The trials and 
tribulations of the past were to be forgotten; the reign of sanity 
was re-established ; Conservatism had come into its own. There 
were to be no more panics, no more convulsions, no more dis- 
turbance of trade. Wall Street could bend itself undisturbed 
to its congenial task of making money. 

Theoretically Mr. Taft ought to be a Conservative. Physically 
and mentally he suggests extreme Conservatism. The lean, wiry 
man who smiles in the corner of his mouth is usually ready to 
take up with any new scheme for the betterment of society; the 
big man who stands squarely on his feet and laughs all over his 
face is less influenced by every new device. Mr. Taft’s training, 
one would think, was in favour of his adhesion to the old-estab- 
lished and well-tried. His life had been that of a lawyer and a 
judge; he had solved problems philosophically and judicially ; 
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unswayed by passion or other influences, he had dealt with 
questions on their merits, and his judgment had been unaffected 
by prejudice or other considerations. Wall Street was justified 
in believing that a Conservative had come into the White House 
and that it could with confidence look forward to a Conservative 
régime. 


It was the confidence of Wall Street and the belief in Mr, 
Taft’s Conservatism that aroused the bitter hostility of the 
Insurgents of the Republican Party. The Insurgents were 
under a cloud; they had been badly trounced by Mr. Taft’s 
nomination ; the future, for the next four years at least, was dark 
for them. But they were resourceful, pugnacious and full of 
spite. Mr. Taft came into the White House with the respect, 
confidence and affection of the Conservative wing of his Party; 
even more than that, his political opponents had the same feeling 
for him. It looked like another era of good feeling. Personally 
the Democrats liked Mr. Taft, and while politics is always politics, 
the Democrats were disposed to make things as easy as possible for 
him without violating the rules of the game. Because Republican 
Conservatives and Democrats were friendly to and liked Mr. Taft 
was all the more reason the Insurgents should be more certain 
than ever they were right in opposing him. It is no recommenda- 
tion to friendship that a man is a friend of your sworn enemy. 

If Mr. Taft were a politician, knowing the conditions then 
existing, he would have announced his political code in half a 
dozen succinct sentences. “ To the devil with all insurgents and 
their works,” he would havesaid. “ They may do as they blessed 
please. They don’t like me, and I reciprocate their sentiments. 
I am a Conservative, and on the Conservatives I will rely.” 

Mr. Taft is either no politician, or he was very badly advised, 
or he is the most superlatively honest man who has sat in the 
chair of the Chief Magistracy for a great many years. He began 
by making a mistake, by trying to cultivate the friendship of the 
Insurgents. “If Mr. Taft were to recite the Lord’s Prayer,” a 
cynical observer once remarked, “ the Insurgents would find 
in it the cloven hoof.’ Having damned Mr. Taft, the Insurgents 
had no intention of leading him to salvation. Nothing that Mr. 
Taft could do would find favour in Insurgent eyes. It was a 
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hopeless task from the beginning; nobody but an honest, con- 
scientious man of high aspirations would have undertaken it. 


The Insurgents began their attack by a demonstration in 
force against the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill that Mr. Taft insisted 
must be passed. It was a betrayal of Party pledges, said the 
Insurgents; the most shameful, disreputable, disgraceful sur- 
render to the vested interests, privileges and monopoly that any 
man had ever been guilty of. When Mr. Taft signed the Bill 
of Abominations he wrote his own infamy. 

This was shrewd tactics. The tariff was excellent fighting 
ground. The Bill might have been the most perfect, scientific 
and disinterested the mind of man had conceived and yet it 
would have been possible for the Insurgents to find cause for 
attack and to convince the public of their sincerity; for the 
public has no comprehension of the science of tariff making, and 
while it is willing to share in the benefits of the tariff it is always 
in a mood to protest against having to help sustain it. It was 
not a difficult thing to convince a dissatisfied, restless public 
that Mr. Taft had given his approval to a very bad Bill. 

Quite undisturbed, Mr. Taft went on diligently about his busi- 
ness. Since the day of Mr. Cleveland, when a Democratic Con- 
gress passed an Income Tax Bill and the Supreme Court nullified 
it by a decision of unconstitutionality, there has been a growing 
sentiment in favour of that form of taxation. To have given his 
sanction to another Income Tax measure would have been foolish 
and dishonest—patently the trick of the demagogue who hopes 
to curry favour by his advocacy of the impossible—and Mr. Taft 
has no sympathy with tricks of that kind, but he could stand 
sponsor for something nearly, if not quite, as good, and that was a 
tax to be paid by joint stock companies, the so-called “‘ Corpora- 
tion Tax,” which his legal knowledge enabled him to see the 
Supreme Court would hold constitutional. Here one would 
think Mr. Taft had come to the parting of the ways, and that the 
way would be made easy for him. He had thrown the gage to 
the Conservatives, for the Conservatives had always opposed 
the Income Tax, and the Corporation Tax was only one degree less 
obnoxious,”and, from their point of view, no less indefensible; the 
Insurgents—that is, the Radicals—had been the strong supporters 
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of an Income Tax, and would, one might naturally think, take 
the Corporation Tax as a foretaste of better things. The Cor. 
poration Tax alienated the Conservatives without winning the 
Insurgents. They had heard Mr. Taft recite the Lord’s Prayer 
and saw the cloven hoof. 


Mr. Taft was beginning to find out that his way led him to 
cross a bridge that ended nowhere, and whose supports were being 
undermined at both ends. An element that had resented the 
imposition of the Corporation Tax (parenthetically, it may be 
added that the Supreme Court sustained the validity of this 
law, thereby affirming Mr. Taft’s decision) was now to become 
more resentful because Mr. Taft enforced the anti-trust law. With 
this law I have no sympathy; it is a ridiculous enactment passed 
in a time of hysteria to satisfy a clamorous and unintelligent 
demand ; the law is as senseless as the equally senseless mob-cry 
against the trusts, which have been for the benefit of the con- 
sumer by cheapening and improving products and substituting an 
almost perfect organisation for the disorganised methods that 
hitherto prevailed. But although the law may be ridiculous 
and destructive it remains on the statute books, and it was 
Mr. Taft’s duty to enforce it in the same way that it was his sworn 
obligation to see that all other laws were strictly observed. An 
executive officer may not set up his own Supreme Court of moral 
conscience and arrogate to himself the right to say whether one 
law shall be respected and another treated with contempt. If 
the law was bad or dangerous it was within the power of Congress to 
repeal it or strip it of its harmful clauses. This Congress did not 
do. The law was there, and Mr. Taft as an honest man, and 
mindful of his oath of office, was bound by every moral and legal 
consideration to see that it was observed. 

By so doing he made enemies of his former friends and did not 
succeed in turning his enemies into friends. Conservatives 
denounced Mr. Taft for his enforcement of the law; the Insur- 
gents remained unconvinced that Mr. Taft was worthy to sit 
among them. Then Mr. Taft sent the last dart quivering in the 
Insurgent hide. He sponsored Reciprocity. Here the Insurgents 
should have met Mr. Taft on common ground, for Reciprocity 
was a step in the direction of correcting some of the iniquities 
of that most iniquitous Tariff Bill that had disturbed the sleep 
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of the Insurgents. Instead of giving Mr. Taft their support the 
Insurgents took the lead in attempting to defeat the Bill. Mr. 
Taft carried his Bill with the Insurgents more hostile than they 
had been at the beginning, and the Conservatives in a mad fury. 


On whom can Mr. Taft rely when he goes to the polls in Novem- 
ber a year hence? It is not easy to see. The Insurgents are now 
openly and avowedly his enemies, and have perfected an organisa- 
tion to do two things, one of which is frankly admitted, the other 
is less publicly proclaimed, but is equally well known. Mr. 
Taft is to end his political career with the end of his term in 
March 1913. To bring that about he is to be denied a renomination 
when the Republican Convention meets next June, but if there is 
a majority in the Convention favourable to his renomination 
then he is to be defeated at the polls. The significance of this let 
the reader understand. The Insurgents call themselves Re- 
publicans, and profess to be Republicans, but rather than see 
Mr. Taft re-elected they are prepared to throw the election to the 
Democrats. 

The Insurgents, who began by fighting Mr. Taft on the tariff, 
have dropped that issue and have taken another, much more 
dangerous and more likely to appeal to crude intellects that 
have fed on Radicalism and demagoguery for several years, 
Before the Insurgents put themselves in the embarrassing position 
of fighting Reciprocity the reform of the tariff was the cure for all 
evils, but now they find a panacea compounded of three simple 
elements—the initiative, referendum and recall—and a single 
dose is warranted to cure; it will cure everything, from poverty 
to plutocracy. Never was anything equal to it ever compounded 
in the political laboratory. The great and only difficulty is to induce 
people to take it, for the public, like little children, is apt to be 
shy about gulping medicine; but just as children can be coaxed or 
bribed or threatened into swallowing the most nauseous draught, 


so the dear people may be cajoled into imbibing the Insurgent 
concoction. 


The agitation now in progress for the adoption of the initiative, 
referendum and recall is not to be dismissed lightly. It is worth 
the attention of the serious student not alone of American politics, 
but of great sociological movements. In a sense it is revolution; 
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how it will end no one can predict at the present time, for therg 
is now pending in the Supreme Court a suit which involves the 
validity of this form of legislation. Should the Court decide 
that it is unconstitutional, the last will have been heard of the 
matter for some time, but if the decision of the Court is affirmative, 
a great encouragement will have been given to the supporters 
of the attempt to change the American political system. 

That is what is aimed at. A representative system of govern. 
ment exists in this country. Absolute democracy, students of 
governments have generally believed, is impossible, especially in 
a country so vast as this and with a population of a hundred 
millions. The representative system is the nearest approach to 
the ideal of democracy. The advocates of real democracy 
propose to make that possible by giving to the people of the 
various States the power to control their legislatures; on their 
own motion they can initiate legislation, and if a sufficient 
number of the enrolled voters approve—the percentage varying 
in various States and ranging from eight to twenty-five—the 
legislature must enact the law demanded. In the same way it is 
the people and not the legis!ature who finally pass a law, for 
after a law has received the approval of the legislative assembly 
it must then be submitted to the people for acceptance or rejection. 
And finally, the recall is a club in the hands of the people to keep 
their servants straight. Every elective official, governors, judges, 
mayors and other officers, may, before the expiration of his term, 
be removed by the people with or without cause. If a governor 
offends by his doing or not doing, if the sentences of a judge give 
cause for complaint—and some there will always be to make 
complaint—if a mayor displeases, a sufficient number of persons 
need simply present a petition for his “ recall,” his office is 
declared vacant, and a new election is ordered. Already eleven 
States have adopted the initiative and referendum, and several 
more will incorporate them into their constitutions if the Supreme 
Court consents. The State of Oregon, which has made the 
initiative and referendum part of its constitution, imposed taxes 
on a joint stock company under an “initiated” law. The 
company contested payment on the ground that the law was 
passed in violation of the Federal Constitution, which “ guarantees 
to every State in the Union a Republican form of Government,” 
and that the exercise of law-making authority in Oregon has 
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ceased to be Republican in form. The Supreme Court of Oregon 
upheld the validity of the law, but on questions of constitutionality 
there is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
court of last resort. 

If the initiative and referendum are sustained not only will 
representative government cease to exist, but government will 
be a government by minority. In Oregon the power to initiate 
is based upon a petition of eight per cent. of the voters. The 
recall can be invoked upon a petition of the minority of the 
electorate. With legislators receiving their instructions from a 
iinority of their constituents almost daily, and judges and 
governors in danger of dismissal because they may have given 
offence to a comparatively small number of persons, only confusion, 
uncertainty and constant truckling to the agitator and the loud- 
mouthed would be the result. Yet the Insurgents cite Oregon as 
the model State of the Union, and contend that the adoption of the 
Oregon system is the only way by which politics can be purified. 


The causes of this movement are apparent [counsel for the State says in his 
brief filed in the Supreme Court]. Political organizations have not been responsive 
to the popular will. The effort to obtain good government by the selection of 
“good men” has failed. Legislators have become the people’s masters in the 
exercise of unlimited power. Party platforms are not regarded as pledges. The 
people are unable to trust their servants, A power has developed which 
dominates politicians, parties and public servants, Evidences of repeating 
bribery, corruption and perversion of delegates, representatives and officials in 
cities and states have persisted, and even the judiciary has at times been found 
subject to influences hostile to the people’s interests. The average citizen has 
abandoned efforts to regulate party machinery and to participate in party 
caucuses, 


The new political movement aims to clear the avenues between the people and 
their institutions. 


This is a pretty savage indictment, and it makes better 
campaign material than the tariff, which has become a trifle 
shopworn from too much handling. The tariff is an old story and 
never inspires a thrill, although it often arouses growls; an 
audience told of the power “‘ which dominates politicians, parties, 
and public servants,” and of the bribery and corruption of the 
servants of the people can always be made to thrill with righteous 
indignation. So the Insurgents have dropped the tariff and have 
concentrated all their efforts on the initiative and referendum, and 
are preaching them as the doctrine of salvation. Like everything 
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else the Insurgents champion, they have no solution to offer to 
end present evils; all they suggest is a new fangled device that 
would perpetuate present evils in a more dangerous form, If 
the people of a State elect dishonest men to their legislature, or 
set the stamp of their approval upon vicious laws, what hope is 
there that they will show any more wisdom or morality if they 
are given the power to initiate or to withhold their approval ? 


A careful student of American history and politics said to me 
recently that this demand for the initiative was the greatest 
political revolution since the Colonies declared their independence 
of the Crown; a bloodless revolution, he added, but a revolution 
fraught with greater consequences than that momentous uprising 
of a people determined to preserve their liberties. The question 
that every one asks whose interest is deeper than the mere 
fluctuations of politics is whether the present “ revolution” is 
simply a hysterical outburst or a phase in political evolution. 
The United States has known similar frenzied attempts to seek 
the short cut to perfection. Greenbackerism, Grangerism, Populism 
and Mr. Bryan’s sixteen-to-one Silverism were the same disease 
in different forms; there was always a quack with a nostrum*to 
make the body whole. It was the question I asked of the man 
who believes a revolution has been in progress of which the world is 
mostly ignorant, and his answer was startling. 


The history of the Anglo-Saxon people [he said] is the history of a people 
who have never relinquished a jot of political power once they have obtained 
possession of it. What they have obtained, whether by force or craft, they have 
tenaciously held, but never once have they made a surrender. English history 
bears me out, so does American. Whether you approve or condemn the 
initiative and referendum the fact remains that it is giving the people political 
power which they never had before, They believed that it was necessary to 
delegate their power to representatives, they now find that they can retain that 
power in their own hands, and unless all precedents are to be defied the initiative 
and referendum in some form or other will be engrafted on the political system 
of the United States. That is what makes this movement so different and of such 
greater importance than any other this country has known. 


If this man’s prediction is correct there are interesting times 
ahead in the United States. 


“¢ To defeat Mr. Taft the Insurgents propose to offer Senator 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, as a candidate, and they hope to have 
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control of the Convention; failing this, they will either “ bolt” 
and put up Senator La Follette as an Independent Republican or 
Progressive candidate, or if they do not formally nominate him 
there will be a tacit understanding among the Insurgents that 
they shall remain away from the polls on election day or vote for 
the Democratic candidate. In either case the result will be the 
same; the division in the Republican ranks makes Democratic 
success certain; in fact, there is only one thing that can save 
the Republicans from smashing defeat next year, and that is 
Democratic stupidity. The Republicans cannot save themselves, 
the split in the Party is too wide for harmony to be restored, and 
the differences are irreconcilable. To recreate the Republican 
Party it will have to go through the purifying fire of defeat or, 
which is not at all unlikely, the Republican Party will cease to 
exist, and on its ruins there will be built a Conservative Party to 
which Conservatives of all shades of opinion will gravitate as 
opposed to the Radicals. Mr. Taft will be nominated by the 
“regular” wing of the Party, and he will enter on the campaign 
with the opposition, of course, of the Insurgents, and in all 
probability the opposition no less active of the great business 
interests ; at best he can count only upon their lukewarm support. 
Whether he has even this will depend entirely upon the candidate 
whom the Democrats nominate. 

Mr. Taft’s vigorous enforcement of the Trust Law is the 
reason why the newspapers talk of Wall Street subscribing a 
million pounds to defeat his election, but Wall Street will not 
deliberately jump from the frying-pan into the fire. Taft, the 
Radical, from the Wall Street point of view, is bad enough, but 
a Radical Democrat would be ten times worse; for it is an 
American political axiom that Democratic Radicalism is always 
a trifle more dangerous than Republican. Let the Democrats 
put up an extremist, and Wall Street may conclude that of the 
two evils Mr. Taft is the lesser, and throw its influence in his 
behalf; on the other hand, if the Democrats nominate a Con- 
servative they risk the loss of a Radical vote not only of their 
own party but also of that of the Republicans. Still there is 
more to be gained from the Radicals than there is from Wall 
Street in the present state of public feeling, and for that reason 
I look to see the Democrats nominate a Radical. 
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Is the negro gradually, very slowly, dying out in the United 
States? That is the conclusion to be derived from an examina- 
tion of the latest Census reports, and offers hope that the Negro 
Problem, one of the greatest with which America has to contend, 
will eventually settle itself through natural causes. The Census 
taken last year showed, in round figures, a population of 82,000,000 
whites and 10,000,000 blacks, respectively eighty-eight and ten 
per cent. of the whole. The whites increase faster than the blacks, 
and this is especially noticeable in the last decade. South 
Carolina was one of the typical slave States, and before the Civil 
War cotton was practically its sole wealth, which was produced by 
enslaved black labour. So recently as 1890 the blacks heavily 
outnumbered the whites, of whom there were 462,000 as against 
688,000 negroes. About that year the State turned its attention 
to manufacturing as well as growing cotton, which gave employ- 
ment to white labour, hitherto eking out a precarious existence 
in the fields. In the ten years following the white element had 
increased to 557,000, or twenty per cent., and the negroes to 
782,000, or thirteen per cent. In the last ten years the disparity 
has been even more marked, for while the white increase has been 
twenty-one per cent., that of the negro has been only six per cent. 
In Mississippi, also at one time overwhelmingly black, the whites 
are still in the minority, but in the last decade the whites have 
increased twenty-two per cent. as against the negroes eleven, 
and neither race is affected by immigration, as practically no 
white immigrants go to Mississippi, and of course there are no 
black immigrants. In three southern States, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, there has been since 1900 an actual decrease 
in the number of negroes, and only in two States, South Carolina 


and Mississippi, do the blacks still outnumber their former 
masters. 


The Naval Review held in New York Harbour last week has 
profoundly impressed the American people and brought home to 
them perhaps for the first time their rank as a naval power and 
the progress that has been made since Cervera’s fleet was wreck- 
strewn off the coast of Santiago. At that time four battleships of 
about 10,000 tons, the battleship Texas, of doubtful military 
value, and two armoured cruisers, the New York and Brooklyn, 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1867 


Patrons—The Archbishop of CANTERBURY, the pestitee of YORK. 
President—The Bishop of LONDON 
1 ety of the Kind which gives immediate aeciatance to the Clergy, their 
sciaileaiaied Soctti bows and Orphan Daughters in all parts of the Empire. 


At each Fortnightly Mee’ sting x of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distributed (besides valuable gifts 
of Clothing), and a large fund is “required to meet the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

q he late Archbishop of CANTERBURY, at the 46th Annual General Meeting of Members of the Corporation, 
said :—* There is no other Society, so far as Iam aware, which deals so immediately and with such care with 


cases of the kind. 
DON Al IONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and GIFTS of CLOTHING of every description 
will be most gratefully received by MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


The Society had aided, to May 1911, over 30,000 cases of Clerical Distress. 


Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Executive Committee: 

President: H.R.H. tHE PriINcEss Louise, DucHESS OF ARGYLL. 
Vice-President—THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman—Tue Rt. HON. THE EARL OF ERNE, K.P. 

Deputy Chaivrman—Co.oneEL Sir R. U. PENROSE FitzGkeratp, Br. 

Hon. Treasurer—H. H. PLEYDELL BouveErIig, Esq. 
Bankers—MeEssrs. BarcLtay & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress—Work Depot—Miss WILTSHIRE, 7A Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Secretary—Capt. R. BarcLtay, 74 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


The COMMITTEE VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL for 
FUNDS for the maintenance of those ladies who were left provided 
for by charges on Irish landed property, who are incapacitated by age 
or infirmity from earning a living, and who, owing to the non-receipt 
of their incomes, are in absolute poverty. 

The WORK DEPOT assists Irish ladies to earn their living, and the 


Committee earnestly ask friends requiring hand-made lingerie, blouses, 
embroidery, marking, &c. to 


ASSIST THE CHARITY BY GIVING ORDERS 
Office and Works Depot: 7a LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 


Will generous donors kindly mention the ‘* National Review” when writing ? 


Offices: 3 Crosby Sq., Bishopsgate, E.C. HENRY ARMIGER, Secretary. 


l lasiliay the Patronage of 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & THE QUEEN 
and HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM 
WATFORD 


- Ilundred fatherless boys and girls from all parts of the Empire are maintained, clothed 
and educated at an average cost of only £80 per annum. 
Over 7,100 such children have been fitted for life's battle. 
£15,000 are required from voluntary sources. 
Help is very earnestly entreated for this, one of the largest and most representative institutions 
for the relief of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS. 
Ek. H. BOUSFIELD, 77easurer. 
ARTHU 3 P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman, 
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the flagships of Rear-Admirals Sampson and Schley, were the 
American Navy. Now, thirteen years later, the first line consists 
of thirty-seven vessels, the latest of which are nearly three times 
as large as those under Sampson’s command, as well as armoured. 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines and auxiliaries. For the first time 
in their lives a great many Americans last week saw a battleship. 
“A battleship is a curiosity to most of them,” the New York Sun 
remarked, “‘ and the country is so vast that millions of Americans 
will never see one.” Before last week’s review, the Sun adds, the 
five million people of New York never saw a fleet of real American 
warships. The newspapers agree that only the Coronation Review 
was a spectacle greater than this, and they do not forget to point 
out that there the American battleship Delaware was the most 
powerful vessel in line, while in New York the Delaware was 
overshadowed by the Utah and Florida, the latest ships to be 
commissioned. 

It is maintained by the Americans that their Navy is now 
second, inferior only to that of England, and superior to the 
German and French in capital ships, but deficient in ocean-going 
destroyers, and still lamentably weak in colliers and other 
auxiliaries. The purpose of Secretary Meyer in ordering the 
review was to arouse interest in the Navy, in which he has 
succeeded. Some years ago, after a bitter contest between the 
big and little Navy men in Congress, a compromise was reached 
by which it was agreed that two battleships should be added to 
the naval strength every year, a programme which has since been 
carried out. But the advocates of a big Navy are now insisting 
that the increase must be greater to keep pace with other nations, 
while the little Navy men assert the time has come to reduce the 
naval programme, and one ship a year will be sufficient for the 
country’s needs. A reduction of naval expenditure is in line 
with the Democratic programme of economy, and Mr. Meyer, 
who has been the great Cabinet success of this Administration, has 
put his ships on parade to obtain the support of the country against 
the Democratic programme. The Navy is now so popular that 
it is doubtful if the Democrats will dare to run counter to public 
opinion by being niggardly with supplies at this session. 


A. Maurice Low. 


DEMOCRACY AND CONSOLS 


Time was when National Finance was looked upon as the dreariest 
of all political subjects, enlivened only at times by the brilliance 
—perhaps’a little legendary—of a G'adstone. But now we are 
living in days when business is the very soul of politics, and every. 
thing revolves around the cheapness or dearness of commodities, 
the incidence of taxation on different classes of men, and the 
spending of an enormous revenue. Finance is no longer a dry 
and dusty dummy, but a living and breathing body. 

Vast’schemes of social reform are before us already, and vaster 
schemes still will follow; but where is the money to come from? 
The normal expansion of our revenue will go some way towards 
providing what is wanted, but not all the way. Heavier taxation 
of the rich will also help for a time, but only for a time, as, if 
carried too far, it can only result in the destruction of the rich, 
and the ruin of the Capital Funds which supply the material for 
taxation. Tariff Reform will do a great deal, but we have to 
wait until the people in whose interest it is primarily planned— 
the working classes—see fit to sanction its introduction. 
Economy remains as a pious aspiration, and a perfectly possible 
remedy within certain bounds. But economy in what direction ? 
Unfortunately, the only economies seriously proposed at the 
present moment are in the shape of a reduction of the Army and 
Navy—“ economies” which would affect our national safety, and 
would increase the number of our unemployed. Ideas of this sort 
are about as practical as for a private individual to reduce his 
expenditure and balance his accounts by cutting down the Fire 
Insurance of his house or office—and at a moment when the value 
of his premises ought to be automatically on the rise. 

There is, however, one huge economy which can be effected 
with perfect safety and advantage, and that is the reduction (to a 
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relatively nominal figure) of the Sinking Fund. I am well aware 
that this suggestion will be greeted at first with derisive laughter ; 
but I make it with all seriousness, and I propose to prove its 
soundness, first from the political, and secondly from the business, 
point of view. 

Politically speaking, the Sinking Fund is an absolute absurdity. 
Curiously enough, both parties support it with a pious and anti- 
quarian orthodoxy; both boast of the magnitude of the sums 
which they apply in this way ; and each rates the other soundly for 
any trivial temporary reduction in the millions thus allocated. 
But this unanimity proves nothing; and the fact remains that 
both sides, without in the least being aware of it, are engaged in 
bolstering up the most undemocratic scheme of finance which 
could possibly be invented. And the irony of it is that they do 
not know it. “ Privilege” is a thing of the past, and Democracy 
is the order of the day with both parties; but the annual millions 
of Sinking Fund are in reality nothing more nor less than a bonus 
to what used to be called the “ Privileged Classes,’ and the 
taxation of the many for the benefit of the few. 

Ostensibly it is not so, but in reality it is. Theoretically the 
reduction of the debt is partly in order to benefit posterity—with 
which point I shall deal later; partly to sustain the credit of 
Government Stocks—which it most signally fails to do, as witness 
the series of falls culminating in 76 in the early autumn 
of this year; partly to make it possible for Government 
to raise new loans at a good price—which is futile, as the’ present 
price is bad, and as our Governments are generally too nervous 
to venture on any new loan at all; and partly to make it possible 
to raise a big loan in war time without additional taxation by 
the mere process of suspending the Sinking Fund and applying 
it to the payment of interest on the new loan. This last idea 
is of so topsy-turvy a nature that one is tempted to ascribe it to a 
financier of the traditional Irish character rather than to a solid 
John Bullish man of affairs. It may be compared to the gentle- 
man—also Irish perhaps—who says, “I will indulge in the ex- 
travagance of a motor car now, in order that I may drop it out 
when my other expenses increase.” Furthermore, the wars of the 
future are almost as likely to be business and Tariff wars as Military 
or Naval combats; and, whichever they are, our best financial 
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preparation for them is not to over-tax and impoverish ourselves, 
but to keep our powder dry, and plenty of it. 

Well, the above is in brief the theory of the Sinking Fund. In 
practice it is, as I have said above, the taxation of the many for 
the benefit of the few. For the great mass of Consols is in the 
hands of powerful banks and insurance companies, and similar 
corporations; of very rich firms; and of trustees whose trust funds 
are so large that they can afford to invest in stocks with a low 
yield. So the Sinking Fund goes mainly into the hands of these, 
and such as these. Not that that is in itself wrong, but it is 
surely to the last degree undemocratic, and none of us can afford 
nowadays to support an aristocratic, or plutocratic, ascendancy. 
One day the “ People” will awake to the fact that its money— 
its tea duty, its beer tax and tobacco tax—is being applied, to 
the tune of many millions a year, to buying the rich man’s Consols, 
and to maintaining (or trying vainly to maintain) the banker’s 
reserve at the price at which it stands in the banker’s books. As 
things are now, I have actually heard working-men hecklers at 
open-air meetings claiming it as a merit that the Radical Govern- 
ment has redeemed so many millions of debt! Sooner or later, 
however, the working man will understand that this is nothing 
to boast of from his point of view, but quite the contrary; and 
then the “ People” will revolt against the idea that they are 
being taxed to support the rich man’s market. That is the 
moment when our Parliamentary financiers will also awake to 
the fact—unless they will listen now, and change their policy of 
their own free will, instead of under electoral compulsion. And 
if they will do so now they will not merely effect a good stroke of 
political business, but also one which in itself will be enormously 
beneficial to the nation. For the many millions of annual burden 
lie heavy on us, and we shall be the lighter and the better for 
their reduction. 

I have referred above to the argument about posterity. 
Personally, I have never attached much force to this point. A 
father must of necessity make some provision for his own old age 
and for his children; but to tax us now so heavily as to make it 
possible to blot out the debt altogether in some forty or fifty 
years (as it works out at present figures) is altogether overdoing 
it. Forty to fifty years hence, if all goes well, our population 
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will be greater than now, and our total wealth greater, so that 
the burden will grow automatically lighter per head, or propor- 
tionately to the future state of things. £600,000,000, for example, 
forty-five years hence should be a flea-bite compared with 
£600,000,000 now. Moreover, if our sons and grandsons do inherit 
our National Debt, they will inherit the assets as well as the 
liabilities—the Crown Lands, the barracks, the ships, the State 
itself, and, let us hope, Colonies like South Africa, which represent 
the equivalent of War Debts.* And again, is it not a farce for us 
to pour our money into the lap of other States—Brazil, Chili, 
Argentina, for instance—and by vigorous competition among our- 
selves in our own Money Market to encourage them to borrow, 
whilst at the same time we are forbidding our own Mother State 
to borrow, and egging her on to cancel her existing loans ? 

But putting aside all these old reasons, there are now two new 
and powerful ones, in the shape of Old-Age Pensions and the 
National Insurance Bill. 

The connection between these and the Sinking Fund may not 
be very obvious at first sight, but it becomes perfectly plain on 
a little consideration. The Sinking Fund is intended to lighten 
the burdens of posterity. Well, nobody is thinking of attempting 
to ease that part of the burden which lies on the back of the 
capitalist; the lightening is to be that of the poor man’s load. 
But the poor man now has his pension; his old age is provided for 
in some measure, and his sons will have less to do to maintain him 
themselves. Is it necessary, therefore, to continue this ruinous 
taxation as well, in order that the poor man may find that in 1960, 
for example, there is no more National Debt, and, therefore, no 
contribution to pay to its service? We are providing him with 
an old-age income, and we need not try as well to cancel his small 
share in the national liability in the far future, especially when the 
effort to do so lays so heavy a burden on his back now. 

As regards the National Insurance Bill, the connection is 


* Talking of this, I have noticed the violent feeling amongst Socialist and 
Radical working men at the mere mention of the Transvaal War. It is time 
that the working man recognised that, although the war increased our debt, it 
has saved South Africa for our trade, and for his consequent benefit ; as, without 
the war, South African trade would undoubtedly have drifted into German and 
other Continental hands, 
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very similar. The working man’s contribution to the Sinking 
Fund, as stated above, is in the nature of a premium paid now in 
order to secure the lightening of his burden in say forty to fifty 
years time. That is one premium; but there is now to be added 
to it another premium in the shape of the working man’s weekly 
pence for sickness insurance—not to mention his share oi the 
State’s weekly addition to the Insurance Fund. Granted that the 
working man will gain a more or less corresponding benefit if, and 
when, he falls ill; but the fact remains that he is paying a sub- 
stantial premium for it. Indeed, lumping this question with that 
of Old-Age Pensions, we may say that the working man is paying: 

(1) His share of the cost of Old-Age Pensions. 

(2) His share of the State’s contribution to insurance against 
sickness ; and 

(3) His own premium of insurance against sickness. 

So that with all these new loads on his back he may claim some 
relief from the existing Sinking Fund burden. In which, indeed, 
the more prosperous classes have a fairly parallel claim, for they 
are paying: 

(1) Their share of the cost of Old-Age Pensions ; 

(2) Their share of the State’s contribution to insurance against 
sickness ; and 

(3) Their own share of insurance against sickness in cases 
where they are employers. 

It is true that they can afford all these extra burdens better 
than the poor man can do; but per contra they do not receive the 
resulting benefits which the poor man receives. So that they have 
a strong claim also for the lightening of the Sinking Fund burden. 
Indeed, we may sur it up by saying that there is such a thing as 
paying too many premiums of insurance, or over-providing for the 
future; that for several generations we have made provision very 
heavily in the shape of Sinking Fund moneys; and that we may well 
relax this provision considerably now that we are ensuring the well- 
being of the nation by two new and enormously large annual 
premiums, viz., those of Old-Age Pensions and of National In- 
surance. And the case becomes even stronger if we are to have 
the promised further insurance scheme against unemployment. 

It is very clear to me that a big reduction of the Sinking Fund 
would be a most beneficial step to the country; but it must be 
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done on business-like lines, and accompanied by certain necessary 
measures. ‘To my mind these should be: 

(1) The fixing of a small Sinking Fund,"say not more than 
£2,000,000 per annum at the outside. 

(2) The application of this Sinking Fund to drawings of Consols 
at par. 

(3) The conversion of the 2} per cent. debt to a 3 per cent. debt. 
(At the moment that I am writing, Consols are only recently 
recovered from 763, but I will not base any calculations on this 
figure, which is really too low to take as normal. Of course, the 
price may be still lower by the time this article sees the light, 
but I prefer to assume that there will be some recovery, and to 
base my argument on 80 as a kind of normal figure at the present 
moment. This would mean the conversion of say £100 of the 
existing 24 per cent. debt, worth 80, into £83 6s. 8d. of 3 per 
cent. debt, which on a parity of reckoning would be quoted at 
96 per £100.) 

(4) The clear separation in the future of expenditure of an 
annual nature from expenditure of a capital nature, and the 
free and unhesitating adoption for the latter of a policy of loans 
(preferably short term) on the lines approximately of the late War 
Loan. 

I do not wish to be taxed with inconsistency for describing the 
Sinking Fund as anti-democratic, and then proceeding to advocate 
its maintenance in a reduced form. There is no inconsistency in 
this, as, apart from the fact that there is a great difference in 
degree as apart from principle, it must be remembered that 
Consols at 80 or less are not a credit to British statesmanship, and 
that some remedy must be applied; also that the Sinking Fund 
does not go entirely into the rich man’s pocket, but partly into 
that of the saver of small sums among the poorer classes. Also, 
the total removal of the Sinking Fund would probably depress 
Consols many points lower than at present. 

The conversion of say £700,000,000 of 24 per cent. Consols into 
approximately £580,000,000, for example, of 3 per cent. stock is 
an old and familiar idea which has met already with a good deal of 
acceptance. Standing by itself, however, it would not necessarily 
have the effect of maintaining Consols at a decent price; but a 
Sinking Fund, even though only as small as £2,000,000, applied 
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to redemption at par, would, as far as one can foresee, keep the 
price at, or within very close touch of, par. As regards the holders’ 
standpoint, it is clear that by exchanging their present holdings 
from a 23 per cent. to a 3 per cent. basis they would keep the same 
annual interest as they now receive, and would stand to gain in 
price enough to raise their new stock from 96 (arguing from the 
parity of 80) to 100. It is true that they would thus forgo any 
chance of a greater rise than that; but as against this, they would 
gain immunity from a fall below present values—a likely enough 
event as things stand now. 

It must be fully evident by now that the Sinking Fund, 
as administered and applied in recent times, has been a very monu- 
ment of inefficiency and harmfulness. At first it drove up Con- 
sols far too high, and the absurd spectacle was seen of Government 
providing a premium of 14 points for the wealthy by redeeming 
23 per cent. Consols at the wasteful figure of 114. So much for 
the Sinking Fund in the days of cheap money and before the war. 
Since then, with dearer money and changed conditions, the 
Sinking Fund has entirely failed to keep the national credit at a 
decent level, and although applied in over-plentiful millions, it has 
not prevented 24 per cent. Consols from falling as low as the out- 
rageous figure of 763. How long is it to go on in this haphazard 
way? From the point of view of keeping credit high, we got too 
much out of it in the nineties; we are not getting enough out of it 
now. On the other hand, the value of a fixed price of redemption 
was shown in the case of the War Loan, which held its own man- 
fully while Consols were “ all over the place.” The application of 
the Sinking Fund at par is, therefore, an obvious remedy for the 
existing state of things; and this is one of the reasons which argues 
for a conversion to a 3 per cent. basis. The reasoning is simple. 
We cannot fix anything below par as the permanent Sinking Fund 
price, for that would be perpetuating the scandal of the present low 
figure of Consols, and would be trading on the discredit of the 
nation. Par is the only dignified and proper figure ; but, of course, 
to fix 100 when Consols are at 80, or less, would be a grotesque 
bonus to give to the purchaser at present figures, and would turn 
Consols into a species of lottery bond. Therefore, a Sinking 
Fund applicable at 100 necessarily involves a Consols price in the 
nineties at least; and this can only be attained at short notice by 
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the conversion from 24 per cent. to 3 per cent. Granted these 
premises, and it will be seen that the operation of the Sinking Fund 
would tend to raise the value of Consols in their new form from 
say 96 to something nearer par, and in due course of time to part 
itself; that it would prevent anything like an appreciable fall; 
and further, that it would prevent the possibility of a scandal 
such as the old purchases at prices ranging up to 114. It would 
render it impossible to pay off the new Consols either above or 
below 100, and that would have a wonderfully steadying effect. 
(Incidentally there would not be so much need for bankers to 
write their holdings down so strictly to market price, as their 
ultimate assured redemption at par would make this less necessary 
toinsist upon.) And finally, by strictly limiting the Sinking Fund 
to a specified figure—say £2,000,000 per annum—we should do 
away with the present illogical system of devoting all yearly 
surpluses to redemption of debt, and should be free to carry them 
forward in aid, or relief, of the taxation of the ensuing year. 

As regards the technical side of the question of drawings, it 
would not be necessary to register Consols in numbered bonds, or 
anything of that sort, in order to effect the drawings; these could 
be done in alphabetical blocks from the Bank of England’s books 
in a very simple manner, which I can very easily explain, if so 
desired. And as regards the other technical question—whether 
£2,000,000, for example, would be sufficient to keep Consols at a 
steady price and near enough to par—I have little doubt on this 
point. £2,000,000 would be of little avail, as we see now, in lifting 
Consols from 77 or from 80; but from 96 to, or towards, 100 would 
be an infinitely easier task. 

The above proposals, I am confident, would be highly 
efficacious, and would show a huge saving to the nation. 
At the same time our rulers must really try to conquer their 
shyness of further borrowings. It is only thus that we can 
hope to compete with Germany, who is equipping herself by 
capital expenditure for the struggle for supremacy, whilst we 
are trying to do so out of income—an almost hopeless handicap 
for us. Nobody wishes to see reckless loans, or a huge 
National Debt, but the other extreme is almost as bad. At 
present we are engaged year after year in a frantic effort to pay 
capital charges out of income, which forces us to screw a bigger 
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revenue out of the taxpayer than ought to be exacted. For 
example, the Graving Dock at Rosyth, which ought to serve for 
centuries—why must this be paid for entirely out of current 
income? A Conservative Government once raised the money for 
permanent barracks by means of a loan, and very rightly too; 
but subsequent Governments have turned righteous backs on this 
appalling heresy. Sooner or later, however, it will become 
evident that such things must be done again without fear by the 
doers, and without reproach from the Party in opposition. And 
in general it must be recognised that, with a growing population 
and a growing gross amount of wealth, in such circumstances 
National Loans are not merely harmless, but are actually good 
policy. Great nations, from India to Argentina, from Canada 
to Brazil, have thriven on a proper policy of loans, properly 
applied to their development. Great banks and great railways 
have never hesitated to raise fresh capital for their legitimate 
expansion—and without burdening themselves to arrange for the 
repayment in feverish and unequal rushes. But we as a nation 
taboo the borrowing of capital which is actually anxious to lend 
itself, and waste millions of money in fruitlessly repaying what 
nobody wants repaid. It is time for us to recognise that judicious 
borrowing, which can show corresponding assets in the shape of 
docks, ships, and so forth, is frequently advisable. And it 
need not even be all in the shape of new Funded Loans, for there 
is no reason why the Post Office Savings Bank funds should not 
to some extent be invested in Government requirements, instead 
of all being poured in and out of Consols. 

Talking of this, by the by, reminds me to refer to the par- 
ticularly fatuous nature of the latest proceeding in connection 
with the “ popularising” of Consols by the Post Office. The 
expedient in itself is not likely to do much good, and 2s likely to 
do some harm, by taking business out of the hands of jobbers and 
brokers, who can do so much to maintain the price if properly 
encouraged. But if this proceeding is ill-advised as a positive 
step, there is a still greater fatuity from the negative point of 
view. For Government has omitted to point out just the one 
thing that might benefit Consols to some small extent without 
any radical change of policy, if properly brought before the notice 
of the small investor. I refer to the fact that Accumulative 
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Consols are a fine investment at the present low level of prices, 
and the consequent low level for re-investment of the accumulating 
dividends. 

I am very much alive to the fact that my proposals will meet 
with much opposition, and even with a certain amount of ridicule. 
But I would ask critics to pause before committing themselves 
too freely to a root-and-branch condemnation, for I am sure that 
something very much on the above lines will ultimately come to 
pass. The days are numbered in which National Finance is to be 
governed by a cold and rigid orthodoxy of phrase and doctrine, 
and instead thereof we are going to see business matters judged 
from the standpoint of men of the world. The present Sinking 
Fund has stamped itself as useless and inefficient, and the policy 
of taxing the many to pay off in a hurry the Consols of the few is 
doomed to death as soon as the Democracy realises what it 
means. I do not believe that the voice of the people is at all 
necessarily the voice of God, but in this case we can sacrifice to 
Democracy without doing wrong to anybody, and indeed with 


signal benefit to the nation at large. . 
D. L. B. §. 


BARBAROUS BOYHOOD 


THOUGH civilisation and convention may rule the rest of the 
household with an iron hand, their undisputed sway stops short 
upon the threshold of the nursery, for the upbringing and develop. 
ment of a small boy are comparable to the progress of the race 
in its journey from the chaos of dark ages to the ordered existence 
of to-day. In the long run he must adapt himself to the con- 
ditions that obtain, he must leave behind his war-paint and the 
primitive habits and customs of his tribe, and clothe himself 
and “ learn to behave,” and the day comes when he must begin 
to calculate, to consider, to look ahead. But for the years 
when he is still able to hold his own against the forces that are 
to shape his course he has many things in common with certain 
kindred souls in prehistoric forest where the white man is un- 
known. Such are his attitude towards the Ordeal of Battle, 
which he accepts as obvious and straightforward; his willing 
agreement with the principle that might is right; his faculty, 
not, indeed, for worshipping, but at least for endowing with 
human attributes all manner of impressive inanimate objects— 
ships, locomotives, and the like. For I well remember a time 
when an Atlantic liner was quite as much alive to me as an 
elephant, and had a vastly more interesting personality. No 
one could read the thoughts or imagine the sensations of an 
elephant, but one knew very well what a ship felt like, as she 
moved among the lesser craft with a slow and easy swagger 
up the tideway, or dragged her tired limbs to dock after a 
stormy crossing. 

I am told—I had myself forgotten it; it is the sort of thing 
one does forget—that I was presented at a very early age to a 
fellow pupil for thefirst time. We shook hands—under pressure— 
and as soon as we were left alone, “I’m bigger than you,” 
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said I. ‘“ Yes,” said he, “ but I can knock you down’ —which 
he proceeded to do. That is an essentially prehistoric form 
of introduction; and I have little doubt that such a begin- 
ning is the shortest cut to good-fellowship between small 
boys who are to be much thrown together. For they cannot 
be expected to settle down into any sort of friendly rela- 
tion until it has been made clear which of them is the better 
man. 

Many other savage customs flourish in the nursery—slavery 
most obviously, unless it be put down by a superior power. 
Strangest of all is that callous and barbaric cruelty which 
seems to crop up sporadically in boys by no means heartless or 
unfeeling. Once let him get his enemy in his power and a boy 
will often startle and distress those in authority over him, and 
even amaze himself, when he comes to reflect upon it, by an 
action of instinctive brutality. I knew well a merry infant 
without, one would say, a grain of genuine cruelty in his com- 
position who was once discovered flying in the very face of 
our common humanity. His younger brother had been climbing 
for sparrows’ nests in the old holm-oak on the lawn, had slipped 
and fallen off a branch and come to rest, suspended head down- 
wards, in an evil predicament. And he had answered the 
urgent call for aid. ‘“‘ Get hold of my legs,” cried the younger 
brother. The elder surveyed him for a moment. “ Will you 
lend me your paint-box?”’ he demanded calmly. ‘“ Be quick!” 
panted the younger. The other made no move. “ Well,” 
he* observed, “ will you lend me your paint-box?” And I 
know not what would have been the outcome had not One in 
Authority also heard the call for help and appeared upon the 
scene. One might almost contemplate with despair that little 
monster who was capable in the presence of helplessness and 
distress of quietly taking his stand beneath the tree and pro- 
pounding his unholy bargain. But the paint-box, it should 
be explained, had been for some weeks a sore point between 
the brothers, and why should one forgo a fortuitous advantage ? 
And had the bargain been consummated without interference, 
the paint-box lent, and the sufferer rescued, I do not believe 
that the incident would have greatly disturbed the friendly 


relations between the two contracting parties. The younger 
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would have hardly resented reprisals which could only be 
regarded as the fair spoils of war. 

The boy maintains the same primitive and barbaric attitude 
in his dealings with the Goddess of Fortune, his traffic with luck 
and chances. Luck is a vital element in his life, and to him 
most startling happenings, especially of an unpleasant 
nature, are a “fluke.” He is surrounded by unseen forces, 
ordering and controlling the events of every day. It is hardly 
too much to say that it is an unshaken faith in his luck that 
supplies the motive power in half his escapades. Whether 
he be trying to capture blackbirds with a gardener’s riddle and 
a string, or searching for starlings’ nests in the gutter, or fishing 
for tadpoles in the pit, it is his luck that counts. There is a 
special virtue in it. One of his purest delights is in “ finding 
things’ —not, of course, things that he has lost, but things that 
have been lost by other people, mysterious treasure picked up 
in sundry places. In this pursuit he will display the most 
extraordinary patience and ingenuity, and a knife encountered 
in the street, a pencil, or best of all a coin, has for him a signifi- 
cance far beyond its mere face value. He will husband it with 
a splendid exultation, rejoicing in its ownership, proud beyond 
words of his luck. 

He dearly loves taking chances. In his fine craving for 
the whole flavour and vividness and intensity of existence he 
must have his fill of surprises, of startling incidents—of risks. 
But he does not gamble, as do those of riper years, in any hope 
of gain; generally speaking, he has everything to lose. Rather 
his is the attitude of the savage who will stake his head upon a 
wager. In truth he is often far nearer to staking his head than 
he quite realises, and many of us can look back upon dizzy and 
insensate adventures undertaken for no better reason than 
that we were “dared to do it.” There was a rotten trellis 
that I remember well, surmounting a high wall and accessible 
from the bathroom window, where in the days of long ago 
valuable lives might well have been lost in no better cause than 
this. Nor was the stimulus of being “dared” by any means 
a necessity. Any precarious pathway, any dangerous and 
forbidden neighbourhood was in itself an invitation to adventure. 

But the risk to life and limb was not the only outcome of this 
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one-sided gambling spirit. One had a strong partiality—in 
the Golden Age—for the Ordeal, in divers forms. One was 
continually subjecting oneself to meaningless tests, pitting 
oneself against all manner of invisible antagonists. One would 
throw one’s whole soul into the endeavour to take off a shoe and 
stocking while standing on one leg. One would freely bind 
oneself not to open one’s eyes in the morning till one had groped 
one’s way to the bathroom. And if success attended these 
earnest exploits one was not without a worthy sense of achieve- 
ment, but when they failed it meant “ bad luck.” Further, 
one took a sinister satisfaction in risking one’s material possessions 
which is passing strange now to look back upon. It is probable 
that in my own case these eccentricities were more fully developed 
than is usual, for ours was a nursery full of boys with no re- 
straining influence from a wiser, saner sex. It was not that 
we were for a moment indifferent to our private property. 
Rather we clung to it with a fervid desire. It was terrible to 
lose it in some reckless enterprise, though even then one had a 
feeling that it had been sacrificed in a worthy cause. But it 
had an added value and a new prestige when it had tempted 
Providence in some desperate predicament and been gloriously 
retrieved. 

This strange necessity by which one’s goods must go forth 
to seek their fortune, as it were, led us into the queerest trans- 
actions. I have left my jack-knife—my dearest companion— 
hidden from sight in a hole in a wall beside a crowded thorough- 
fare for an entire day, till under cover of darkness I sought it 
again, with nervous fingers, revelling in fearful misgivings. 
| have freighted a toy boat with all my worldly wealth in pennies 
and pushed it forth from the shore of the lake. I have listened 
at night with a quaking heart to the rain upon the window, 
conscious that my new bow and arrows were lying unprotected 
in an angle of the roof to which I had surreptitiously conveyed 
them. I have laboriously fished with a line and a hook from 
the top of the garden wall in the endeavour to recover my first 
tennis-racquet, cast into jeopardy by my own hand. Indeed, 
this practice of fishing was responsible for a veritable orgy of 
temporary renunciation of our belongings. It must be explained 
that beyond the twelve-foot wall was a deep and narrow cajfion, 
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bounded on the far side by the wall of the adjoining house; 
and here, 'ying flat in the ivy, it was our custom to fish for the 
assorted rubbish among the stones below. A broken carriage- 
lamp, an old umbrella-stick, and many tins and ancient boots 
came safely to hand, and took their place in the museum we 
had established ix. *"> summer-house. We even, by changing 
the bait to a tennis-ki.:' lavishly smeared with bird-lime, succeeded 
in landing a teaspoon and a seven of spades. At last we were 
forced to desist for want of prey, for our waters were exhausted, 
It was then that we set to work to re-stock them, and by degrees 
there grew upon us a very fever of abandonment, in which we 
strove to outvie each other in casting down our precious goods 
and chattels. In those days one hardly cared to possess a birthday 
present, let us say, till it had been through the ordeal of the 
garden wall. A heavy thunderstorm on an afternoon when a 
particularly rich consignment had been compromised brought 
that pursuit to an untimely close. 

Those in Authority did not understand this attitude. We 
were not fit, it appeared to them, we were not old enough as 
yet to have such things as tennis-racquets, if we valued them 
so little as this. But that was a colossal misjudgment of the 
case. It was just because we valued them, just because 
they were the best and dearest that we had, that they were 
subjected to the ordeal. It was when my brother and I were 
given watches for the first time that we had to submit to the 
greatest indignities in this connection—had even to hear a 
favourite uncle blamed for his misguided generosity. And yet 
I am convinced that no one ever loved a watch more 
passionately than I loved mine. Admittedly it was a little 
difficult for grown-ups to understand, for, on the face of it, it 
was a wanton folly. But at the time it appealed to us as a 
worthy and necessary test, and quite in harmony with the high 
importance of the occasion. The ordeal in this case was com- 
plicated and embittered by a keen spirit of competition. In- 
cidentally we were trying to find out which was the better 
watch. We were discovered, then, seated on the bank above 
the lawn, throwing the watches each in its turn across the turf, 
and increasing the distance after every round. Even now I can 
recall the thrill with which one cast them in the air; the dreadful 
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thud with which they dropped among the daisies, striking terror 
to the owner’s heart. One in Authority intervened, searching 
questions were asked, confiscation even was contemplated. 
It was not the sort of thing that is easily explained, but we 
confessed the truth at last, resentfully and in no expectation 
of sympathetic judgment. We were simply finding out which 
of us could throw his watch furthest without stopping it. That 
was all. We never meant to break them. But did we recognise 
the risk? Of course we recognised the risk. The risk was the 
reason, the motive, the heart of the whole affair. As well throw 
turnips if there had been no risk. We had to promise not to 
repeat that experiment, and I have always regretted that the 
thing was never fought to the finish. 

It was ever thus. Luck played a part in every transact-on. 
Nothing could be well decided without tossing up or drawing 
lots. And for myself I loved to consult by occult means some 
vague and arbitrary oracle. I would tell myself that if the 
number of flies upon the ceiling was divisible by seven we should 
have a fine day for our picnic; if I could hit a certain tree with 
a certain stone I would not after all be kept in for neglected 
sums; if the first man I met had on brown boots I should be in 
time for my train. I cannot now remember if the results ever 
vindicated these methods of inquiry, but I doubt not that where 
they failed me I found others to take their place. 

Indeed, I must have lived for some years in a world of dark 
and pagan superstition of my own creation. At the same time 
toward the stock superstitions of the world at large I maintained 
a swaggering attitude of adamant superiority and contemptuous 
scorn. I looked down with amazement and despair upon the 
intellectual level of the old woman in the ice-cream shop who 
drew down the blind lest she should see the new moon inad- 
vertently through glass. For a time I regarded it as a duty, 
I almost regarded it as a special mission, to protest, to fly in the 
face of all such impious beliefs. I would smash a mirror with 
glee and inward satisfaction where opportunity offered. I 
would spill salt with ostentation, and cross knives deliberately, 
impervious to the horror of the under-nurse. I would go far 
out of my way to walk beneath a ladder; and if on any high 
occasion there were thirteen at table I had no mercy on the 
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misgivings of the fearful, and only exasperation for the miserable 
shifts that were resorted to to adjust the number that sat 
down. Yet all the time, locked deep in my own heart, I had 
my superstitions, invented by myself, not even backed by usage 
and tradition, far less defensible than these. 

Seventeen was ever my lucky number—I am not at all sure 
that it is not so still. In a multitude of different ways I drew 
from it encouragement and support. Were I loth to get out 
of bed, my eyes as I lay would search the room for a sum of 
seventeen units that would bring to me the necessary stimulus, 
Seventeen rings upon the curtain, or books upon the shelf, 
seventeen flowers from one given point to another on the wall- 
paper—any of these would do; and I would start the day the 
better for them. But as my number was an unusual one, not 
easily to be met with, I must needs resort to all manner of 
expedients to arrive at it. As I was setting forth on some 
important enterprise I would perhaps stop before an apple-tree 
and gravely count the apples. If there were seventeen, well 
and good—lI could continue on my way in the happy certainty 
of success. But I cannot remember that I ever encountered so 
fortunate a circumstance. Rather I must needs sit down and 
work the matter out, taking the actual number as my starting- 
point and embarking upon the most elaborate and curious 
calculations, in which all my small store of mathematics came 
into play if so be that I might twist and bully and 
adapt my sum—by multiplication or addition of its separate 
digits, by square root or rule of three—into the total that I 
sought for. Many of my decisive actions or important state- 
ments were timed to the seventeenth tick of the clock, the 
seventeenth swing of a hammock or quack of a duck. 

And finally—lest something of the pagan attitude be lacking— 
there was an element of propitiation in our dealings with fortune, 
by incantations, charms, and sacrifice. This was only employed 
to humour and persuade the elements to come to our aid. 
When snow was faliing an atmosphere of keen excitement ruled 
in the nursery. Eagerly we watched for the moment when it 
began to “ lie,” with glorious promise of snow-men, snow-houses, 
and snowballs. And if it was like to stop much could be done, 
we felt, by a certain incantation, chanted unremittingly from 
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the windows. And one’s intense desire for “ bearing ice” 
found its expression in a curious invitation to the Unseen Powers 
to grant a lasting frost. There was, I think, a certain artistic 
charm about this procedure, and it is matter for satisfaction 
to me that it was invented by myself. As soon as the lake 
was skinned over with ice I would take my stand upon the bank 
at nightfall and cast forth a penny upon it as a sign of faith 
and confidence. I knew well that silver would have been much 
more effective, but there were, after all, limits to the risks one 
ran. If the frost held till the lake would bear my weight— 
such was the theory—I could walk out and claim my coin from 
where it lay on the broad surface. But if the thaw came it 
was lost for ever in the depths. On the following day I would 
hover round watching my offering from the bank, so near and 
yet so far; but I cannot remember a single occasion on which 
I got my penny back. 

BERTRAM SMITH. 


PICTORIAL ART IN SOUTH LONDON 


A FRIEND of mine told mea few days ago that I might find material 
in certain wall-paintings in a class-room of the Borough Poly- 
technic where “ higher” education is instilled. Taking passive 
as well as some active interest in graphic art as an instructive and 
pleasing factor in the education of young people of the industrial 


class, I left my desk to see and learn. I was informed that the 


subject was “‘ The Amusements of London,” the most prominent 
being “The Beast Garden,’ “ Bathing in the Serpentine,” 
“Swimming,” “ Football,” ‘“‘ Hampstead Heath,” and a Punch 
and Judy show. 

During my walk thither these subjects were before such 
imagination as may be mine. I thought what an excellent idea 
it is to present subjects pictorially which may interest, not only 
one section, but all that enjoy the characteristic and innocent 
pleasures of London life! Stimulated by the exceptionally 
beautiful weather, which threw a glamour of strange beauty over 
our citté oscura of which Dante might have written, and which 
in all its suggestions has yet to be painted, I made visions for 
myself. 

Full of a great struggle, so various, so opposite, concealed in a 
measure, on that autumn afternoon the river and city were bathed 
in an atmosphere the colour of pale copper and silver; and a 
strange purple one sees only in London wrought a veil of mystery 
like the veil of Isis. Under the din of traffic, the hidden pulsation 
of the hearts of a multitude—who knows of what genius, of what 
force, perhaps terrible ?—seemed to merge, almost overcome the 
sound and tumult of commerce. 

As I passed over London Bridge I paused and looked back, 
wondering after all if that side had not developed enough into 
luxurious and easy complacency, and if there were not signs 
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of decadence in progress. The severe, haphazard, almost sinister 
appearance of the wharves and factories has somewhat a medieval 
attraction—something serious, businesslike, and more impressive 
than the north side suggests. A great democracy of labour lives 
here, silent, patient, perchance seething, proud and independent 
as the Transtiberines were under luxurious Imperial Rome. I 
pictured to myself what the gifts of Art might be to this almost 
foreign district. . 

Not only in impressionable childhood, but in the duller days 
of middle life, how often have I watched London children, poor 
and rich, enjoying the enchanted Garden of Beasts: the joy of 
children, their rapt, sometimes apprehensive interest making 
them the more attractive in that garden where all kinds of Nature’s 
brilliant gifts find a meeting-place ; the gay tints of their summer 
frocks contrasting with the burnt, dry earth colour of the gentle 
captive whose forbears were denizens of crackling forests in the 
far East. The glitter, colour, mystery, and distinctness of the 
scene, shaped into various silhouettes but merged in one great 
conception, formed picture after picture, and suggested for the 
painter’s craft endless beauties to a receptive mind and swift 
hand. 

Not at the time, but afterwards, I was reminded of the fable of 
Hisop, “ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin” ! 

“ Bathing in the Serpentine.” What an admirable subject! 
For washing, notwithstanding Mr. Bernard Shaw’s brilliant 
remarks on ablutions, is much encouraged by our municipal 
governors; at the same time we hope they are equally eager for 
mental stimulus. The scene on a summer evening might inspire 
a Japanese painter, it is so decorative, so full of light, life, colour, 
and joyousness ; the tawny lake, diamond-besprinkled, respond- 
ing to boyish merriment, splashing and iridescent, abundant in 
light, half-concealing spray. Most delicious the gaiety of boys in 
the element of purity. Their perhaps meagre bodies, half revealed 
ina radiant mystery, and their garments, perchance rags, scattered 
in groups on the grass edging, made a note in various dark tints 
that a great painter would see and arrest. May a real artist 
paint it in all its beauty and suggest the inner meaning of such a 
Joyous scene! 

Looking to the north, the hills of Hampstead being slightly 
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veiled by an opalescent haze, touched by the sun, rendering them 
as a crown of pearl behind a pale violet film, I remembered the 
pleasure of wanderings there, and on Bank Holidays in summer, 
and these I enjoy. I like the heath, the northern agora of vast 
London ; I like Bank Holidays, when mirth, sometimes boisterous, 
explodes, pent up during long hours of monotonous labour, of 
chilling sterility. Then and there is freedom for a time, and 
who can wonder if men and women on those days of relaxation 
do become a trifle corybantic? Boisterous, yes! So would all 
of us be if the chains of mechanical labour bound us for perhaps 
three hundred days inthe year! Buta poet—and what is a painter 
if not a poet ?—sees through some Anglo-Saxon vulgarity to the 
inner meaning of such a scene more joyous than viceful: the 
perhaps sometimes coarseness on the surface of it is not the point 
of interest, but the freedom for a while of the hardest worked 
and most patient members of the community; that is the 
enchantment. 

To an artist the scene on a Bank Holiday is not revolting ; it is 
often extremely beautiful, almost Oriental in charms of colour. 
The gay frocks create a field of spent colour harmonised by 
atmosphere. Notes of bright red and blue tell as jewels among 
the brown green, the bracken, and black and yellow gorse. 
Every item of tints is brought into sober harmony by a pale sky, 
perhaps grey, blue, or golden, so characteristic of our northern 
climate. All that may be ugly in detail, seems to be accidental. 
It is the beauty which the true artist enjoys. The sewers 
which a city inevitably possesses can be dealt with by sanitary 
inspectors and Blue-books; the artist need not and should not 
be the recorder of facts best forgotten or to be remedied by social 
systems. The victory for Art is the record of beauty, not of 
the seamy side of life, which is transient or should be and 
which every decade should seek to mitigate, not to stereotype 
by Art. 7 

The other scenes, “ Swimming,” “ Football,” ‘‘ Punch and 
Judy Show,” are likewise capital subjects for the painter. Each 
is very representative of our national life. The dear old tragedy 
of Mr. Punch, the short, concise drama of his adventures, the 
intense humour of them also, and above all the rapt audience of 
children who take it all so seriously, give to a painter of character 
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chances indeed of intelligent observation, and truthful as well as 
esthetic opportunities for the diverse instruments of his art and 
craftsmanship. 

With such pleasant, perhaps, as they turned out to be, Utopian, 
visions which had grown almost to be real, I arrived unduly 
expectant. So, it was only a dream, not perhaps of my own, 
which an idealistic temperament enjoys, too often to be smashed 
and disappointed. A ghastly nightmare took its place, and a 
scornful bit of me asked, “‘ Is the pursuit of Art one of the lowest 
forms of labour to which man can lend his intelligence and hand ?” 
This unworthy cynicism was only momentary ; for I knew that 
all the generations were with me, and not with “ egoists.” 
And it was consoling to know the majority is sane, that only a 
very small minority courts prominence at any cost of good sense, 
moderation, and modesty. It is well to remember that these 
inefficient diagrams have been placed in a class-room of instruction 
for boys and girls of the working classes, and that they must be 
there by the consent of the Council of the Borough Polytechnic, 
which tells us it promotes Higher Education? Higher we 
remember, not lower!! They have admitted “ Argo,” slang of 
the Quartier Latin in Paris, badly spoken with a Cockney accent. 
Not in the least ‘* Primitive,” not even sincere, the form of Art 
presented is ““ decadent,” meaningless, silly, and affected. Hyper- 
cultured in no sense is it; it is just hideous and ineffectual. 
As Art it is related to London hooligans, and “‘ Apaches” in Paris. 

From every point of view the result is clumsy ; it is entirely 
lacking in humour, in character and beauty; it is three times 
watered caricature. It is not instructive and bears no relation 
whatever to “ Higher Education,” and it fails to provide “‘ amuse- 
ment” except in the form of derision; the journeymen have 
failed in what they set out to provide. Let us hear some comments 
from the people for whose instruction these impotent productions 
have been presented. 

“Did you ever see a elephant?” asked a girl of her companion. “ Often- 
times up at the Zoo!” “ Ever see him frown?” “No, never.” “It is meant 


for a elephant by the tusks, but it’s more like a bundle of blue lining hung over 
a clothes-horse in mother’s back-yard.” 

“What's the girl got in her hand ?—the girl that’s toppling over with legs 
like a poor cripple?” “It’s a brick!” ‘Goon! Elephants don’t eat bricks. If 
you was to offer ’im one he’d soon give you a souse of water that ’ud make you 
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hold your breath.” “ It’s meant fora bun!” “ Well, I never!” “ Bill Chalk, who 
draws on the pavement, can picture a bun fit to make your mouth water,” 
“ P’r’aps the chap that drew the bun never saw one.” “It looks like that.” 
“Tf I'd known this mister was going to draw animals, I’d lent him Tommy’s 
Noah’s Ark father gave him last Bank Holiday.” 


Another group of boys and girls joins in: 


“What's those pink bricks?” “ Father, who's a boat-builder,” said a boy, 
“says, ‘ They are the inside of Noah’s Ark,’ hesays. ‘ In those climes wood’s dear, 
and floats down the river like it does here, so Mr, Noah made up with a bad lot, 
and stuffed the pieces together with tow what keeps out the water,’” 

“Mr. Noah was a bit of a science chap, though there was no Polytechnics in 
his time.” ‘“ That’s right!” 


Another sharp-looking boy to his mate: 


“ There was two ‘ toffs’ in here the other day when we were having dinner; 
we thought they was ‘coppers’; one a tall bloke, t’other a little ’un, and my 
wig! didn’t they scribble along in books, p’r’aps for the Pleece News or Reynolds's 
Weekly. Didn't ’em write quick, as if they was afraid of losing their job! Jack 
and me was standing near. One toff says to the other, ‘ Sin’* something, he says, 
and he did look serious. Jack was laughing ; he whispers to me: ‘ There ain't 
no “sin” about the job, it’s a lark!’ And the little’un turns round and says, 
‘Prim ’t something Italians.” “I never heard tell of them, but I knows a 
Italian what isn’t prim; he is as handy with his knife as his paints; he is a 
handy man with his paints, a lot better than these chaps.” ‘‘ There ain’t no 
harm in these artist chaps what did these pictures p’r’aps ; they enjoy bad health 
and ain’t up to their job!” 

“Tom Chalk and his blind friend the fiddler came in one day and he says: 
‘ Let these ’ere artists come to me, I'll give ’em a lesson in drawring. Buns, 
coco-nuts, water, and faces too, My picture of the King, what I done opposite 
Westminster Church, draws a crowd of mornings, and my bit of streaky bacon, 
why the cats comes and licks it! No! these ’ere blokes wants trainin’ to the 
job, They’s what you call “ hammertours.”’” 

‘* What's them fellers in the water? they’re more like maggots wriggling in a 
can what ’Arry takes out when he goes a-fishing, than men.” 

‘Go on, that ain’t water ; it’s coloured lollypops what’s been melted by the 
heat.” “ Mother, who’s a washerwoman, says, she says, ‘I what has my hands 
in water day and night, and chapped too winter and summer, ought to know, 
’Tain’t water neither fresh or dirty, ’tain’t soapsuds, ’tain’t nothink like it,’” 

“ That’sa boat up in the corner?” “ Yes!” “ Father says to me, and he knows. 
‘ Bill,’ he says, ‘if ever I catches you a-drawring a boat like that bloke’s drawed 
I'll give you what for. "Tain’t respectful to the trade, Boats is made to swim 
like men, not to duck as if they was ‘arf seas over, That’ere boat’s got no stability.” 
“Tain’t a long way from the water ’ere ; the hartist might ’ave looked at a boat 
afore he drawed it; ’tisn’t fair to make game of the trade by hignorence!” 


* Synthetic. + Primitive. 
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A slim, nice-looking girl : 

“ What, that dancing on Hampstead Heath? Well, I never!” “ We don’t 
dance like that, we dance the double shuffle and the polka, keeping our knees 
together and looking at our feet, holding up our frocks respectful like.” ‘The 
hartist must be a Frenchie; he’s seen the ‘ kan-kan,’ a vulgar dance that never 
took on here much ; it’s too vulgar.” 

«“ We never raise our legs like that, man or girl, leastways not the sober ; 
in drink the dollies do it to kick a copper that wrestles with ’em.” ‘And the 
frocks and hats! I’d be ashamed to be seen in such garments.” 

“ Where’s the donkeys? I never saw ’Appy ’Ampstead without donkeys!” 
“You silly! Don’t you see the donkeys is painting of the pictures!” “Of course, 
Jane’s ’it the coco-nut ; she always do; she’s prime with her tongue!” 

“ Football match, ain’t it?” ‘* Yes, so they say, but the painter chap never 
saw one.” “ Why! they’re all tumbling to pieces. Ever see such a picture?” 
“’Tain’t finished.” ‘Good luck. Him as painted got in a mix.” ‘Chaps put 
together with twine couldn’t hold a ball, much less kick it.” 

“Tf a chap wants to painta football match why don’t he go and see one; he’s 
only got to pay sixpence to the gate at Lilley Bridge, and I bet he’ll learn some’ot !” 

“ Bathing in the Serpentine.” ‘ Poor little wretches, they look lialf starved and 
vicious-like. They don’t like washing—look at their faces.” “ Ain’t got much 
faces.” “ Ever see such ugly little brats! Nosensein’em. But the water looks 
a bit better than the lollypops does.” 


Well, these “‘ market-place” critics are right! They are not 
Philistines a bit. The general criticism of these straightforward 
folk is, “‘ It ain’t vicious, it’s only silly,” and that is true! 

The weakest of these preposterous diagrams is ‘‘ The Zoo.” It 
is a very moderate performance, ill-designed and ill-drawn; it is 
hardly worth mentioning. The least feeble in intention is “‘ Swim- 
ming,” done by a boy or man, I do not know which, who, if he 
shook off his attachment to his “‘ ego” and would learn to draw 
and paint with some reverence and modesty, might in time do 
interesting work. The most repellent and fruitless attempt is 
‘Hampstead Heath,” which does not contain one quality or possi- 
bility of distinction. Not in the least humorous, it is entirely inade- 
quate ; not vicious, there is not backbone enough in it even for that 
objectionable quality. The least unpleasant in colour is “ Bathing 
inthe Serpentine.” There is just a glimmer of perception for effect 
of light on the water; otherwise it is childish, The journeyman 
of it might do better things if he shed “ Folly.” 

“The Football Match” is composed of a jumble of shapes, 
I suppose human, but which bear no relation to one another. 
The journeyman of it wisely arrested his work, possibly being 
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modest enough to see he was entirely beaten very early in the 
progress of his undertaking. ‘‘ Punch and Judy ”’—well, is not 
worth the trouble of more than mentioning that it is there, 
among the others. 

This, then, is what we are asked to accept as the last word of 
“Higher” ? “ Amusing” decoration. One can only hope itis the 
last word. The canvases are nailed upon the wall apparently, 
They should be taken down, rolled up, and sent to the 
Quartier Latin in Paris, where it is doubtful if they would be 
welcome, for our gay neighbours, however manfully they bear 
with decadent art among themselves, don’t like it to be badly 
caricatured by heavy-handed maladroit Saxons. The spaces which 
have been occupied by these unhappy attempts at decoration 
should be covered with new hot lime; it always dries a beautiful 
pure white, and can never be aggressive. 

The perpetrators of these travesties on decoration are ‘more to 
be pitied than blamed. Their proper place is in the nursery, 
not in the full blaze of healthy public opinion. Let them retire 
quietly to the nearest nursery and learn a little wisdom and 
modesty, and come out of it purged of their self-deception. 
The serious part of this would-be “ instruction” and “enter- 
tainment”—and it is a very serious one—is that the Council 
or Board of the Polytechnic which claims to foster and advance 
** Higher” Education should have so far forgotten its cause, and 
their own dignity, as to have permitted these ill-considered 
products to disfigure the walls of a class-room: a room, be it 
remembered, where all day long sensitive and growing young 
people, children most of them, are engaged in learning, and, let 
us hope, learning something that is useful, and the best. 

These young people, sons and daughters of the working classes, 
are educated by the State, and with money collected by rates, 
surely, not only that they may earn a living and do good work in 
their generation, but that their minds may become refined, 
intelligent, and discriminating ; not only that they may know 
the difference between good and evil, but having been directed 
by the best obtainable examples, in trade products, science, and 
the arts, the level of their outlook on life may become purified 
and elevated. Henceadvance. Hence progress may be maintained 
and degeneracy defeated. 
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It is not in the industrial class that the Philistine prevails who 
is pretentious as well as ignorant. The industrial class is intelli- 
gent, sincere, abundant in good sense, and of an unsophisticated 
nature: Socrates knew that. They see through pretensions and 
affectations as children do, for their minds are not corrupted by 
sophism and paradox; being too straightforward to flatter, and 
having a lively sense of humour, they quickly weigh in the balance 
the relative value of truth and falsehood. This is their strength, 
and this is why the industrial class is the backbone of England ; 
let them be degenerated by bad examples and false ideals, and 
their pith and fibre will dissolve like butter, They need the best, 
they want it, and shall have it! It cannot be for one moment 
imagined that the hard workers in the cause of Higher Education 
for the industrial class will be put back or disheartened by the 
mistake the Governors of the Borough Polytechnic have made in 
this single, and we hope never-again-to-be-repeated, blunder. Quite 
as logical it would have been if the Council had authorised a band 
of street fiddlers, cornet and trombone performers outside public- 
houses to expound the art of music in the class-room; they would 
not have created more terrible discords and inharmonic motives 
than another art has perpetrated in the unfortunate room. Quite 
as logical would it be if the Council taught science by an exhibition 
of toys, and astronomy by pin-holes through a blue skirt-lining. 

These pictures, or ‘‘ decoration,” from which indeed they are 
hopelessly removed, would not be suffered on the walls of a third- 
class restaurant, and yet they have been permitted in a class-room 
for ““ Higher Education.” That is a serious point, and one which 
all who respect the working classes have a right to emphasise. 
It is an insult to the children of an intelligent majority to offer for 
their guidance, or even to amuse them, things which should 
not pass as works of art or as possessing any educational 
value. 

To treat de haut en bas an unaffected and straightforward class is 
to insult it. To practically say to them, “ We give you what you 
can understand,” to dub them coarse by giving them what is 
coarse, and stupid by giving them what is stupid, is another 
insult. Better far no art than bad in a class-room. Clean white- 
washed walls cannot lower the taste of young people, but bad 
Art can, and indisputably must do so. Let it be remembered that 
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walls are not as shifting scenes of a theatre, or the swiftly moving 
episodes of a cinematograph; they may be permanent, and what 
they teach from what they present mustdo one of two things, elevate 
or deteriorate young and sensitive minds, constantly, finally, 
automatically absorbing refinement and beauty on the one hand, 
or inefficiency and ugliness on the other. Children far more than 
grown-ups feed on their environment, which must be a factor 
which moulds an after-career, and for that governors of all kinds 
of educational establishments, private or public, are responsible. 

May the Council of the South London Polytechnic see the 
mistake made before it is too late, and cause the removal of these 
diagrams, which can reflect no honour on their makers or their 
promoters. 


A Post-IMPRESSIONIST SCRIBBLER, 


PP nr mn 


IRELAND WILL BE RIGHT 


An article appeared in this Review some months ago from 
the pen of Mr. William Moore, K.C., M.P., entitled “ And Ulster 
will be Right.’* Those acquainted with that gentleman’s 
political views have not found anything new in the contribution. 
It only affords one more proof of Mr. Moore’s master passion 
of dragging the religious question into Irish politics. In view 
of the prominence just now of the Irish question, and as English 
readers may not be so familiar with Mr. Moore’s views, the writer 
proposes to avail himself of the courteous hospitality afforded 
him by the Editor of this Review to deal with some of the 
statements in the article referred to. It is sometimes difficult 
to ascertain what, exactly, Mr. Moore sets out to prove. He 
deals with a variety of topics, from the Rebellion of 1641 down 
to Mr. John Redmond’s speeches in the present year. To 
attempt to discuss adequately all these points within a limited 
space would be not only impossible, but unprofitable, inasmuch 
as it would compel one to treat so many and such serious subjects 
in a superficial manner. It is therefore proposed to examine 
Mr. Moore’s principal assertions. Several careful perusals incline 
one to think that Mr. Moore’s main proposition may be not 
unfairly stated thus. Ireland must not get Home Rule because 
the Catholic majority would tyrannise over the Protestant 
minority. Therefore, Ulster, which Mr. Moore always insists 
upon calling Protestant Ulster, should resist by force of’ arms 
a Home Rule Act. As an Irish Nationalist with intimate 
personal knowledge of his fellow Catholic countrymen, I 
deny the assertion that Irish Catholics would use their power 
to injure their non-Catholic neighbours. Readers must, how- 
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ever, have something more than mere personal assurance on the 
point. Even Mr. Moore will not deny the eminence and 
impartiality as an historian of the late Mr. Lecky, who, it is 
well to remember, was a Protestant and a Unionist in politics, 
Many will remember a familiar passage of Mr. Lecky’s, wherein 
he writes : 


Among the Catholics at least religious intolerance has not been a prevailing 
vice, and those who have studied closely the history and the character of the 
Irish people can hardly fail to be struck with the deep respect for sincere 
religion in every form which they have commonly evinced. Their original con- 
version to Christianity was probably accompanied by less violence and bloodshed 
than that of any equally considerable nation in Europe; and in spite of the 
fearful calamities that followed the Reformation, it isa memorable fact that not 
a single Protestant suffered for his religion in Ireland during all the periods of 
the Marian persecution in England. The treatment of Bedell during the 
savage outbreak of 1641, and the Act establishing liberty of conscience passed 
by the Irish Parliament of 1689 in the full flush of the brief Catholic Ascendancy 
under James II., exhibit very remarkably this aspect of the Irish character, 
and it was displayed in another form scarcely less vividly during the Quaker 
missions which began towards the close of the Commonwealth and continued 
with little intermission for two generations.* 


The above passage is specially relevant in view of Mr. Moore’s 
reference to the massacre of 1641 and the Catholic Irish Parlia- 
ment of James II. It is no part of the purport of this article 
to enter into a long examination of the merits of the question 
of the massacre of 1641. Mr. Moore, however, like most pre- 
judiced writers on this subject, overlooks a fact which must be 
borne in mind whenever one considers that deplorable event. 
Assuming that Irish Catholics behaved with cruelty in 1641, 
it must be always remembered that they embraced an oppor- 
tunity of getting back their lands and property, of which 
they were deprived one generation before by an English 
Government, who drove out the Irish inhabitants to replace 
them by English and Scotch settlers. As Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy puts it: 

To seize the hereditary lands of the Irish race, and drive out the inhabitants 


from the pastoral valleys and alluvial plains which they and theirs had enjoyed 
since the dawn of history, was a wise stroke of statesmanship, it seems: but to 


* History of Ireland in the 18th Century (1906 Edition, Vol. I., p. 408). 
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seize the same lands occupied for a single generation by English settlers, and 
drive out the inhabitants in order to place the original population in their own 
possessions, was a crime of incredible greed and cruelty.* 


To pass, however, from these historical questions to those 
of to-day, the writer proposes to examine a few of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Moore in connection with more recent events. 
The first point he makes is that Mr. Birrell “repealed” in 1908, 
under “ Nationalist pressure,’ the Arms Act. The Peace Pre- 
servation (Ireland) Act was not re-enacted in 1906. Mr. Bryce 
was the Chief Secretary, not Mr. Birrell, and as the Government 
had a working majority of over 250 without Nationalist support, 
it is nonsense to talk of “‘ Nationalist pressure.’ Here Mr. Moore 
is wrong in the date, the Minister, and the motive. The Arms 
Act, as it was popularly called, was dropped because of the 
almost complete crimelessness of Ireland. Every Irish judge of 
Assize, and most of them were active political supporters of 
Mr Moore’s party, year after year testifies to this. At the last 
Summer Assizes the judges in nearly every case were in the 
happy position of congratulating the people on the crimelessness 
of Ireland. When isolated cases of so-called “ agrarian crime” 
occur they are of the most trivial character, and sometimes 
the result of practical jokes. If Mr. Moore moves for the latest 
returns of crime in England and Ireland he certainly won’t be 
thanked by his English Unionist friends. 

If I rightly understand Mr. Moore’s next point it is that 
if Home Rule should come Unionists must arm. Doubtless 
an outsider cannot pretend to a knowledge of the secrets of 
the Irish Unionist party, but if Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Moore and their friends are serious in their warlike intentions, 
it is to be hoped that we shall hear nothing more of their claim 
to be regarded as the Party of “ Law and Order.” Mr. Moore 
seeks to justify this attitude by instancing similar declarations 
by Nationalist public men. Two wrongs don’t make a right, 
and the English people, or those of them who are hostile to Irish 
Nationalists’ aspirations, will not be more closely drawn to 
Mr. Moore’s support by the boast of himself and his followers, 
that they will take up arms to resist an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. In justice, however, to Irish Unionists who 
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indulge in this bravado, one must look back to similar utter- 
ances when the proposals to disestablish the Irish Church were 
first made. A clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Flanagan, who was 
one of the most stalwart of the militant opponents of the 
measure, said: “If they ever dare to lay unholy hands 
upon the Church, 200,000 Orangemen will tell them it shall 
never be.” * 

Mr. Falkiner, K.C., said on April 5, 1869: ‘‘ We must tell 
Mr. Gladstone that if they could not valiantly succeed, they 
could nobly die.’ As Mr. McVeagh, M.P., points out,* Mr. 
Falkiner died, but not until many years after his Church was 
disestablished in Ireland, and not until he had adorned for over 
forty years the Irish Bench as Recorder of Dublin. The writer, 
who has no personal ill-will to Mr. Moore, hopes that for many 
long years after a Parliament is established in Dublin he will 
be spared to assist his fellow-countrymen in working an Irish 
Parliament for the common good of Irishmen of all shades of 
religious and political belief. 

Consideration is next invited to the charge on which Mr. 
Moore brings all his guns to bear, namely, Catholic intolerance, 
and here Mr. Moore assumes responsibility for a statement 
which fairly took the writer’s breath away. He writes: “ And 
even round the capital itself in South Dublin a metropolitan 
constable posted outside services of the Church of Ireland on 
Sundays to prevent disturbance, as I have seen this year, could 
tell a different story as to Irish Roman Catholic toleration.” 
But one interpretation can be placed on this statement, namely, 
that policemen are placed outside Protestant churches in 
apprehension of disturbance by Roman Catholics. 

When the writer read this passage in amazement, he believed 
it to be without a shadow of foundation. As one born and 
reared in Dublin, he felt certain that his Catholic fellow-citizens 
had never interfered with their Protestant neighbours in the 
freest exercise of their belief. 

A questiont was put to the Chief Secretary for Ireland in the 
House of Commons, referring to the assertion, and an unqualified 
contradiction was given to it on behalf of the Irish Government. 


* Home Rule in a Nutshell, by J. McVeagh, M.P. 
+ Hansard, February 16, 1911. 
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Mr. Birrell took the opportunity of stating to the House that 
there had been disturbances in a Protestant church in Dublin, 
but that the matter was one in which Catholics were not in any 
sense interested. Later on in the article this particular Protestant 
church will be dealt with, but, meanwhile, to place this matter 
beyond all doubt, the writer communicated with Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir John Ross of Bladensberg, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, who wrote the following letter in 
reply : . 


Rostrevor House, 
Rostrevor, Ireland, 
November 9, 1911. 

Dear Si1r,—In reply to your letter of the 7th inst., which was forwarded 
to me here, I can tell you at once that no constable has been placed outside a 
Protestant place of worship in any part of the Dublin Metropolitan area, in 
apprehension of any disturbance by Roman Catholics. 

A constable has for many years been stationed outside all places of worship 
in Dublin while the principal service is being conducted ; but this has not been 
done to secure them from molestation by persons who hold another form of Faith. 
It is rather done to preserve order generally, to regulate trafic, and also to 
prevent persons from needlessly and unintentionally disturbing a congregation. 
For instance, bands approaching a church are warned that service is going on, 
and the constable outside sees that they do not play as they pass by the church. 
As a constable is outside all churches, it can, I think, hardly be inferred that 
his presence outside Protestant churches is due to apprehension of disturbance 
by Roman Catholics. 

Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Joun Ross or BLaDENSBERG. 

Patrick J, Brady, Esq., M.P., 

House of Commons, 8.W. 


Mr. Moore’s professional experience has doubtless taught 
him the value of testing a witness’s credit. The reader will be 
left to judge for himself what credence can be given to statements 
made by Mr. Moore when he put his name to an article con- 
taining so groundless an assertion and casting so offensive a 
stigma on the people of Dublin, in whose midst he resides. 
Anybody with the least acquaintance with Dublin knows that 
the people of Ireland’s capital are amongst the most tolerant 
and kindly people of a nation which has always been renowned 
for its kindness of disposition and utter absence of sectarian 
bitterness. Apart altogether from the testimony?’ of the 
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inhabitants, English people, whether in military or Government 
service, whose duty entails residence in Dublin for a long or 
short period, invariably testify to the tolerance and goodwill 
that exist amongst all classes of the Dublin community, irrespec- 
tive of the religious belief. 

As Mr. Moore has made this outrageous assertion, it may 
be well to take this opportunity of referring to the glaring instance 
of religious intolerance in Dublin to which Mr. Birrell was 
referring in the answer which he gave to the House of Commons 
above-mentioned. In Sandymount, in the writer’s constituency, 
there is a Protestant church known as St. John’s. For some 
years past what are popularly known as “ Ritualistic practices” 
have been observed in this church in accordance, as it is believed, 
with the views of the majority of the parishioners. About two 
years ago a combination of Orangemen determined to put an 
end to these practices, and for that purpose, although not 
residing in the parish, they went Sunday after Sunday to St. 
John’s Church, and there created during the service very serious 
disturbance. The assistance of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
had to be invoked, and it was quite an ordinary sight on Sundays 
to see many members of that gallant force assembled outside 
St. John’s Church in apprehension of breaches of the peace. 
Finally the law had to be invoked, and proceedings were taken 
in the Dublin Police Court. Fines of forty shillings were 
imposed on the principal delinquents. An appeal was taken, 
but on defendants’ counsel undertaking that there would be no 
further disturbance the matter was allowed to drop. 

Such has been the only occasion within living memory on 
which the aid of policemen was ever invoked in connection with 
services in Protestant churches in Dublin, and the reader will 
see that, as Mr. Birrell put it, it was a matter which had 
no interest whatever for Roman Catholics. What reliance 
is to be placed on the gloomy prophecies of Mr. Moore as 
to Catholic intolerance under an Irish Government when he 
is so grossly inaccurate and misleading about recent public 
facts connected with his own religion in the city in which 
he lives ? 

Mr. Moore’s contention that a Protestant Sovereign “ implies 
a Protestant Constitution and a Protestant Government” will 
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not bear examination. This is a return with a vengeance to the 
days of the old penal laws. If Mr. Moore is right in his view, 
nobody to-day, unless he is a Protestant, can take any share 
in the government of any part of the British Empire. Not only 
Catholics, but Nonconformists of all shades and our Mohammedan 
fellow subjects, must have no hand, act, or part in the working 
of the Constitution or government of these realms. The state- 
ment is a bold one, even for a gentleman of Mr. Moore’s audacity, 
and it is a problem which requires the grave consideration of 
constitutional authorities. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Moore, in the very next sentence, 
contradicts himself when he points out that Lower Canada 
secured for itself a ‘* Roman Catholic Constitution.’ Even this 
description of the Canadian Constitution is inaccurate. No 
“ Constitution” within the British Empire is sectarian. 

Mr. Moore is very apprehensive that Home Rule will mean 
oppression of the minority. Mr. Moore affects to think that 
the insertion in the Home Rule Bill of safeguards to prevent 
any possibility of religious intolerance will not be worth the 
paper on which they are written. He founds this belief on his 
experience of the working of the Local Government Act of 1898, 
which, he suggests, has worked to the prejudice of Irish Pro- 
testants. 

A colleague of the writer, Mr. McVeagh, M.P., has recently 
published a pamphlet dealing with the alleged intolerance of 
Irish Catholics. The pamphlet consists of a series of opinions 
expressed by leading Irishmen of all non-Catholic denominations, 
testifying to th> tolerance of their Catholic neighbours. Any 
Englishman who has the least doubt on this subject would do 
well to read Mr. McVeagh’s pamphlet, and he will come to the 
conclusion that these bogeys of Irish Catholic intolerance are 
merely the phantoms of a disordered Unionist brain. 

What Unionists really fear is that if Irishmen get Home Rule 
the ascendancy and privilege which Unionists have enjoyed 
from time immemorial will disappear, and that for the first time 
in Irish history Irishmen will obtain appointments—not because 
they are Orangemen and Unionists, but because they are 
efficient and capable—irrespective of their religious beliefs. It 
is untrue to say that the record of the Irish Local Government 
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administration supports the view that Irish Catholics are 
intolerant. 

A brief analysis of facts and figures relating to public appoint- 
ments under the County Councils will dissipate this view. For 
instance, in the county of Monaghan the population is 74,611, 
of which 54,757 are Catholics. The committees appointed by 
the County Council consist of eighty-three Catholics and thirty. 
six Protestants, and the officers include thirty-four Catholics 
and twenty-three Protestants. In other words, Protestants hold 
two-fifths of all the public positions. County Antrim, a 
Protestant county, furnishes a remarkable contrast to this, 
The total popuiation is 196,000; of these Catholics form 40,301. 
Of the appoiatments on Council and Committees, five are in 
the hands of Catholics, whilst Protestants hold sixty. In 
Armagh, Mr. Moore’s own county, there are 56,652 Catholics, 
and the Protestants only number 68,740. The County Council 
and Committees have given salaried positions to forty-seven 
Protestants and three Catholics, so that, although the Catholics 
number 56,652, ninety-four per cent. of the appointments are 
given to Protestants. Still more instructive are the figures in 
the southern counties, which are predominantly Catholic. Cork 
has a population of 365,742 Catholics and only 38,857 Protestants. 
The Cork County Council have appointed 119 Catholic and 
twenty-four Protestant officials. The Cavan and Monaghan 
Asylum Board, composed of nineteen Catholics and two Pro- 
testants, elected a Protestant doctor as resident medical 
superintendent in 1907, although a fully qualified Catholic 
doctor, connected with the institution, was a car tidate. 

Figures and percentages for twenty-one counties were some 
time since compiled by Mr. William J. Flynn, and printed in 
the Freeman’s Journal, and offer the most conclusive answer 
to the charge that Catholics use their power in local government 
or otherwise to exclude Protestants from their fair share of 
representative and salaried positions. 

Catholics have nothing to fear from the most minute exami- 
nation of their record in this respect, and it requires no prophet 
to foretell that under a Home Rule Parliament they will not be 
only willing, but anxious, to prove their desire that their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen should obtain a most generous 
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proportion of appointments open to competition, whether 
salaried or otherwise. 

Mr. Moore, and those who think with him, do their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen a grave injustice in imputing intolerance to 
them. They would be far better employed in giving their help 
as Irishmen towards obliterating for all time these sectarian 
animosities and differences so unworthy of a Christian people 
in the twentieth century. They ought to bear in mind the 
noble words of that great Irish national poet, Thomas Davis, 
himself a Protestant, who wrote: 


‘ What matter that at different shrines we pray unto one God ? 

‘ What matter that at different times our fathers won this sod 2 

Tn fortune and in fame we’re bound by stronger links than steel ; 
And neither can be safe nor sound but in the other’s weal. 

So start not, Irish born man, if you’re to Ireland true, 

We heed not race, nor creed, nor clan, we've hearts and hands for you, 


Patrick J. BrRapy. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


Tue selection of Mr. Bonar Law as Leader of the Unionist Party 
in the House of Commons has been enthusiastically received 
in all parts of Canada not only because he is a “canny Canuck” 
by birth, but also because he is known to be an uncompromising 
supporter of the complete policy of Tariff Reform. The past 
services of Mr. Balfour have not been ignored by those who 
have commented on a change which seems to many Canadians 
a logical result of the return to power in their own country 
of the party of convinced Imperialists. Canada has only 
the beginnings of a leisured class, and there are no 
country houses there—so that the “country-house party ” 
which has hitherto been the core of Conservatism in the 
Motherland is very much of a mystery to the stay-at-home 
Canadian. The time will come, it may be, when territorial 
aristocracies will come into being in North America; indeed, 
something of the kind already exists in California, Kentucky, 
and other portions of the United States, where there are signs 
of a tendency for the American plutocrat to get back to the 
land and Nature’s milder amenities. Meanwhile the vast majority 
of Canadians—in their ignorance—look upon the English landlord 
as a tyrannical personage, whose methods of Feudalism would not 
be tolerated for a moment in Canada. Only the other day one of 
the French-Canadian journals suggested that the Duke of Suther- 
land was visiting Quebec in order to see if the feudal régime, 
supposed to have been destroyed in the Mother Country as a result 
of the attack on the constitutional powers of the House of Lords, 
could be built up anew among the habitants, who might be tempted 
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to welcome a company of self-exported grands seigneurs. Thesug- 
gestion was as absurd as previous indictments of Lord Northcliffe 
as corruptor-in-chief to the Tariff Reform movement, always on 
the look-out to convert a Canadian Free-Trader to Chamberlainism 
by the inexpensive process of asking him to dinner, but a good 
many people seem to have taken it au grand sérieux. Tell the 
average Canadian that an English squire or a Scottish laird 
is content with one per cent. interest more or less (often enough 
less) on the capital sunk in his estate, and that his multifarious 
functions are almost always exercised for the good of the 
community of which he is an historical part, and he receives 
your statement with a look of polite incredulity and a reference, 
if he is a student of British politics, to one of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
patter-speeches, or the latest utterance of some other Socialistic 
cheap-jack. It is difficult indeed—though not impossible by any 
means since he is a fair-minded person with a great respect for 
economic facts—to convince him that the Welsh demagogue’s 
plan of penalising the ownership of land must, if persisted in, 
add tothe number of the unemployed just as the suppression of 
the Monasteries in the days of Henry VIII. flooded the land 
with beggars who had formerly been either the Prior’s pensioners 
or had their names on the Sub-Prior’s labour-lists. Even the 
Canadian who visits the Mother Country periodically seldom 
knows anything about the land-owning class there because, 
much more often than not, his observations are confined to the 
“ City ”’ (where he seeks capital and finds it readily enough), 
and to that portion of London which exists to supply a vain 
world with vanities. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the average 
Canadian, even if he be a Conservative, looks askance at the 
old-fashioned type of Unionist Leader whose stake in the country 
earned him a seat in the House and an opportunity of taking 
a hand in the “ great game ” of politics in which honours, especially 
when inherited, count for so many points. If, however, the 
forces of Unionism are to become a vital factor in the Imperialist 
movement, the Canadian point of view (which does not essentially 
differ from that of the typical Australian, or South African, 
or New Zealander) must always be duly considered when a 
question of its leadership is considered. In the past it was 
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sufficient if the leader of a party could fulfil his Parliamentary 
functions effectively. To-day he must be able to convince not 
only his own people, but also the younger nations, that he has a 
policy and a personality, and that he is sincere and straight- 
forward in all his words and works. Years ago the late Raymond 
Prefontaine, then Minister of Marine and Fisheries in the Canadian 
Cabinet, spoke of Sir Wilfrid Laurier as a “ great statement” 
in a conversation with the writer of these notes. His English 
was not altogether perfect at times; he intended, of course, 
to call his chief a “ great statesman,” and it was the merest 
accident that he uttered an uncomplimentary truth in the form 
of an unrehearsed epigram. The ex-Prime Minister of Canada 
often made the mistake of imagining that an eloquent form of 
words would enable him to avoid a plain action; and in the 
end, since the habit of rhetorical evasion grows upon a man, 
he lost his pristine faculty of anticipating the trend of public 
opinion in a country where, more obviously than any other, 
what a man does counts for more than what he says, however 
cleverly he says it. It has not escaped the notice of the people 
of Canada that, whenever Mr. Balfour was compelled to touch 
on the fiscal controversy, he ceased to be a statesman and became 
a statement, a formula of evasion devised to please the Tariff 
Reformer without offending the Free-Trader. Rightly or wrongly, 
they believed, and still believe, that he did not care about the 
matter one way or the other, that he was willing to follow public 
opinion in either direction, that his personal conviction was 
that the best form of political offence and defence for the time 
being (until some other question cropped up) was to sit on a 
fence. As to his “smartness,” there was never any doubt 
in their observant minds; they would admit that even Sir 
Wilfrid was his inferior in the art of dialectical manceuvring. 
But the plain Canadian, like the plain Englishman, distrusts 
cleverness, and much prefers a party leader of the Borden or 
Bonar Law type (the two men are more like than unlike), who 
says what he means and means what he says. There will, of 
course, be no overt interference in other people’s politics either 
by Mr. Borden or by his fellow-countryman in charge of the 
destinies of Imperialism on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
it will be rather surprising if a pair of Canadians, born in adjoining 
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houses (Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are next door to one 
another), do not discover that they have ideas in common. 
Canadians will be much disappointed if Mr. Bonar Law does not 
pay them a visit some day. They are prepared to give him a 
good time and to listen to him as carefully as they listened to 
the famous speeches of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose words 
had the weight and driving power of actualities and actions. 


2 


The first session of the Twelfth Parliament of the Dominion 
of Canada was opened by the Duke of Connaught on November 16, 
and it is generally agreed that the brilliancy of the scene in 
the beautiful Senate Chamber has never been equalled in Canada. 
A fine wintry day, with a sky of Italian azure and a silver veil 
of newly fallen snow over all below, added to the attractiveness 
of the military pageant. The chief portions of the speech from 
the Throne, which was, of course, read both in English and 
French, were as follow: 


It is with much satisfaction that I meet for the first time the Parliament of 
Canada and avail myself of your advice and assistance in fulfilment of the 
important charge which has been entrusted to me by his Majesty the King. I 
can assure you that I esteem it a privilege to be called upon to administer the 
affairs of this prosperous and growing Dominion, and to associate myself with 
you in the important duties which you are about to approach. It affords me 
great pleasure to congratulate you upon the continued and increasing prosperity 
of the country. Our trade, both with British and foreign countries, is rapidly 
expanding, and there is every prospect that its volume in the present year will - 
be largely in excess of that attained at any time in the past, 

It is essential to recognise that in a country possessing so great an area of 
fertile land as that with which the Dominion is happily endowed, the great 
basic industry is agriculture. My advisers are convinced that the time has come 
when greater aid and encouragement should be given to those who are engaged 
in the cultivation of the land, To this end a measure will be introduced under 
which it is hoped that there may be co-operation between the Dominion and the 
various provinces for the purpose of assisting and encouraging farmers to secure 
the best results in production, and at the same time to preserve the fertility of 
the soil. A measure will be introduced revising and consolidating the Acts 
relating to the inspection of grain, and providing means by which the Govern- 
ment can secure through a Commission the control and operation of terminal 
elevators upon the Great Lakes. 

A Bill will be introduced to establish a permanent Tariff Commission, whose 
duty it will be to obtain by investigations and inquiry such information as will 
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furnish a more stable and satisfactory basis for tariff legislation than has 
hitherto been available. 

The selection of the best route for the Hudson Bay Railway is engaging the 
attention of my advisers, and an announcement will be made of the result of 
their inquiry. 

Thus it will be seen that no controversial business is entered 
on the official programme for the session. The measure providing 
means by which the Government may obtain control of the 
terminal elevators on the Great Lakes will be cordially welcomed 
in the prairie provinces. So also will the announcement that 
the “emergency exit” of the Hudson Bay Railway and sea- 
route is to receive prompt attention. The Opposition is prepared 
to co-operate cordially with Mr. Borden and his Cabinet in 
carrying out those good intentions. Nor can the creation of a 
permanent Tariff Commission (which had been promised by 
the late Government) be called a contentious measure, though 
it will give the Opposition a chance of talking about the “ Red 
Parlour” and other old unhappy far-off things. 

But the Opposition will be more occupied in defending them- 
selves than in criticising their successors at the Munisterialist 
desks. There are the accounts of the National Transcontinental 
Railway to be cleared up, and the summary thereof is likely to 
prove unpleasant reading. The refusal to submit them to the 
House was lead in the shoes of Liberal candidates at the last 
General Election; the obvious deduction was that a knowledge 
of the plain truth would have utterly ruined the party prospects 
of success. Let nobody (except the Radical journals of the 
Mother Country) think there is the remotest chance of a Liberal 
victory in 1915 or 1916. The fortunes of the Americanising party 
have yet to reach the nadir of impotence. 


E. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CASE FOR CAPE TOWN 
To the Editor of Taz Nationat REvIEW 


S1z,—In the October number of the National Review an article on South Africa 
appeared, signed by “ Voortrekker.” A suggestion made by the writer has given 
rise to considerable surprise and comment on the part of many to whom the 
Union of South Africa is a grave problem, needing tact and wisdom and straight 
dealing if it is to reach a satisfactory solution. 

The suggestion is to the effect that the agreement regarding the capital of 
the Union, made at the Convention, shall be broken and the Parliament removed 
from Cape Town to Pretoria. 

The reasons given for this extraordinary proposal seem—to those of us who 
do not live at Pretoria or Johannesburg—singularly inadequate. Nor do they 
gain in weight and dignity when we reflect that the course indicated by the writer 
of the article is in direct opposition to the agreement made between the men who 
held the future of South Africa in their hands at the Convention. 

One reason suggested is that—according to ‘‘ Voortrekker ”—the neighbour- 
hood of Table Mountain tends to a narrow point of view, a quality unknown to 
the dwellers on the veld and karoo, 

Did no thought of South Africa’s great dead cross the writer’s mind? Was 
there no remembrance of Cecil Rhodes, dreaming his dreams among the blue 
hydrangeas in the glens or beneath the silver-trees on the bold spurs of the 
mountain he loved? Was there no grateful thought of the man who planned 
and laboured for all South Africa under the shadow of the great rock that 
watches over the Mother City ? 

And of South Africa’s living? Does “ Voortrekker” seriously ask us to 
believe that Dr. Jameson would have developed greater qualities than those 
which, through strain and stress, have been at the service of the country—and 
not of one dorp or province only—had his lot been cast in a mining camp? 

But it is idle to labour the point further. It would be almost as futile to 
debate the suggestion that it is inconvenient for members from other provinces 
to travel to Cape Town for Parliament. Does “ Voortrekker” not reflect that 
Cape Town is precisely where it was at the time of the Convention—not a mile 
further off from anywhere than when the representatives of those other 
provinces solemnly bound themselves to abide by their given word? And even 
if Cape Town were further from Pretoria than Pretoria is from Cape Town—as 
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“ Voortrekker * would seem to think—+the latter can give to her guests healthful 
air, crisp sea-breezes, glorious scenery, and a wealth of flowers. What has 
Pretoria to give them but dust and overcrowding, an unhealthy atmosphere and 
an inadequate water-supply ? 

But here is the kernel of the whole matter : 

Cape Town, the Mother City of South Africa, its undisputed capital since 
1652, has lost heavily in the compromise that placed the Executive of the Union 
in Pretoria, the Parliament in Cape Town. But the agreement was made and 
she has abided by it loyally. Are we now to believe that the Transvaal never 
meant to keep her word—that the almost incredible story is true, to the effect 
that her new Executive buildings hold the site of a Parliament House with 
which it is hoped to supplant that at Cape Town? 

In all soberness let “ Voortrekker ” and those who think with him pause and 
reflect. For they are lighting a fire which will blaze from south to north, 
leaving sorrow and ruin in its track. He has reckoned with Pretoria—he has 
not reckoned with the deep and passionate love her children have for Cape 
Town. 

And, more than all, is it nothing to him that the Transvaal should stand forth 
branded in the sight of the nations, her solemn word a farce, her honour in the 
dust ? 

I would ask “ Voortrekker,” and those who think with him, to ponder on 
these things, to pause before they set their hands to an action which will rive 
South Africa asunder, and make the Union, for which Cape Town has given up 
much that was her ancient right, a dead letter. 

She has given up much, and given it loyally. She will not give up that 
which was left to her in terms which no honourable man can wreck. 

As we look back through the eenturies, Cape Town has always been the 
centre of South Africa’s life, The Portuguese gentlemen-adventurers, the men 
who made a reality of the brave dreams of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
encamped on her white sands, and there many of them sleep to this day—the 
pioneers of Empire. Drake saw the great mountain from afar, and wrote that 
it was a most stately cape, and the most beautiful that he had seen in the whole 
circumference of the earth. On a spur of the Signal Hill above Table Bay, 
Humphrey Fitzherbert and Andrew Shillinge hoisted the flag of England in 
1620, and took possession of the land in the name of King James—though, for 
the time, the matter ended there. Jan van Riebeek and his little band of gallant 
souls laid the foundations of the Mother City in 1652. Simon van der Stel and 
his son built the dignified white houses and planned the wide streets of old 
Cape Town. Thibault the engineer, Anton Aureith the sculptor, Lacaille the 
astronomer—why, the very ghosts of Cape Town would cry shame on the men 
who would leave the Mother City ruined and discrowned—at the cost of the 
good name of the Transvaal. 

For it all comes back to that. A solemn compact has been made which 
cannot in honour be broken. 


I am, 
Yours, &c., 
DororHEA FAIRRRIDBGE. 


